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ALEXANDER H. RICE, MAYOR OF BOSTON. 

We t our readers on this page with a really excellent like- 
ness of Alexander H. Rice, the recently elected mayor of Boston, 
drawn expressly for our r by Mr. Barry, from a photograph 
by Whipple & Black. election of Mr Rice was a pores 

ifying compliment, since his competitor, Dr. Nathaniel B. 
hurtleff, was a gentleman of unquestionable talent and unblem- 
ished reputation. Dr. Shurtleff not only cheerfully acquiesced in 
the popular verdict, but was the first publicly to congratulate the 
mayor elect and introduce him to the people, an act which we 
should say indicated good taste, if we did not know that it was 
prompted by a higher motive—genuine good feeling. It is under 
such auspices, welcomed by his opponent, and cheered by the ap- 
lause of his fellow-citizens, that Wr. Rice enters on the arduous 
— of - —— office. Alexander H. Rice was born in 
ewton (Lower Falls), Mass., in August, 1818, and is according! 
about thirty-seven years old—the 
very prime 4 life. His — was 
engaged in the paper manufacturing 
business, with which the subject of 
our sketch became practically famil- 
iar when a boy. At an age, 
he also acquired some knowledge of 
the general routine of mercantile 
transactions in the store of an elder 
brother. When about fourteen years 
a came to Boston, and entered 
a s’ establishment. Im- 
i fecien, the result of severe 
and constant confinement, 
compelled him to abandon this oc- 
cupation at the expiration of a year, 
and, returning home, he commenced 
a course of advanced study at a 
neighboring academy, his previous 
education having been that afforded 
by our common schools. In 1835, 


he returned to this city, and shortly SPs Rs 
afterwards entered the paper ware- 
house of Messrs. Wilkins Carter, 


in Water Street. At the expiration 
of about three years, he left this 
establishment for the purpose of 
completing his education. After a 
course of p ry study at New- 
ton, in 1840 he entered Union Col- 
lege, under the presidency of the 
venerable Dr. Nott, and graduated 
in 1844. The present style of the 
house, of which he is still a partner, 
is Rice, Kendall & Co. It was his 
intention to prepare himself for one 
of the learned professions, but the 
condition of his th rendering it . 
imprudent to continue his studies, 
he accepted ——— from Messrs. 
arter for a partnership 
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government 


and became its president the 
. In this Mr. Rice 
iar abilities requi- 
= ing officer, eliciting 
by his self-possession, jud ent and 
impartiality, the pon. sa of all 
parties. Having been nominated 
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The views ws pepe with which Mr. Rice enters on his duties 
may be gathered from the impromptu remarks he addressed to the 
citizens who came to congratulate him on his election as soon as 
the vote had been declared :—“ Many of you know, fellow-citizens, 
that this office is not one of my own seeking. It is one for which I 
have not myself labored ; and I may say it is also one which I can- 
not accept without considerable sacrifice of my own interest and 
convenience. But aj from these considerations, when I recall the 
names of the illustrious men who have occupied this position—when 
I recall the commanding ability, the large experience, the unselfish 
devotion, the pure patriotism with which they have adorned and 
honored it, I cannot but feel that it is a place which should be ap- 

roached diffidently under any circumstances by their successors. 

‘ellow-citizens, the particular and crowning interest and significance 
of this day’s election, is the fact that it contains an expression of 
the popular sentiment upon the question of sinking in our munici- 


ALEXANDER H. RICE, ESQ., MAYOR OF BOSTON. 


elections all political and partisan considerations. I cannot 
t feel that this principle is a correct one, and I feel uae 
and strengthened in the position to which you seem to have 

me, by the generous and magnanimous co-operation of all — 
in my support. I trust that, to the extent of my ability, I shall 
perform every duty incumbent upon me, with strict impartiality to 
all interests and all classes ; and | assure you, fellow-citizens, that if 
the result of our next year’s administration shall be such as to 
promote the greater a and welfare of the people of Bos- 
ton—to exalt still higher the honor and distinction of this g'- 
rious old city of Boston, to which we are all so much attached, 
and in which we recognize our interests and our homes,—I 
assure you, fellow-citizens, I say, that if such shall be the result, 
the hour in which I shall return to my own business will be even 
more grateful to my feelings than is this, which you have gilded 
with hope and promise.” And in the festival given in honor of 
his election, at de Revere House, 
he again said, in the course of his 
speech :—“If I am rightly inform- 
ed, the spirit manifes in the 
Nominating Committee was that 
the utmost a 

each party to properly consi 
che claims of other parties, observ- 
ing the scriptural direction, ‘in 
honor preferring one another.’ They 
were actuated only by a desire to 
best serve the interests of the 2 

I did not aspire to the honor of 
position in which you have placed 
me, but I promise , and this is 
the first pledge I have felt called 
upon to give, that, so far as in me 
lies, no effort shall be wanting for 

the full and successful accompli 
ment of your wishes.” We have 
no doubt, that, now Mr. Rice has 
been elected, all parties will be wil- 
; ling to give him a fair trial, for cer- 
y, tainly views he has expressed 
LY Ae as his governing rules of conduct 
ot are both conciliatory and manly. 


The mayoralty of Boston, we 
CULLEL remark, is no sinecure place, 


the “sweets of office” are only a 
fiction of the poets; and of both 
these facts, Mr. Rice is undoubtedly 
well aware. In the address of the 
Revere House, Mr. Rice —- 
in proper terms his sense of the dig- 
nity and difficulty of his new posi- 
tion. Boston, as a city, occupies 
the same proad eminence that 
ton as 1 town formerly occupied, in 
relativ.. to its sister communities. 
Tt has au vld historic reputation at 
stake. It occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion, and is the centre of a vast 
number of important interests. In 
fact, it is quite a village, and its 
presiding officer has necessarily quite 
as much as he can do to occupy his 
time and tax his utmost energies. 
The executive chair has been filled 
by a succession of our most eminent 
men—such as Quincy, Elliot, Otis, 
and other professional men. We 
now have, in the person of Mr. Rice, 
a Gossage ond successful merchant 
—one w integrity has been test- 
ed and established in this communi- 
ty. The office requires exactly the 
active qualitios which have been de- 
veloped by long familiarity with the 
ls of, a large and profitable 
business, and which will prove quite 
as effective in the satisfactory fulfil- 
ment of his official duties, as the 
habits of thought and action which 
any ion could supply. 
may the executive chair be oceu 
by incumbents who shall not valy 
receive honor from their position, 
bat be remembered by pcsterity 
with well-deserved renown. 
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4 
desire for self-culture. Now, how- / SY = 
ever, he entered with zeal upon a : 
career, and contributed his SAL . 
full share to the success of the 254343 BY 
nested wih Ge elt BY; So 
school boards. In 1853, he was A 
elected to the Common Council | jog 
date for mayor, he was elected to t \ / : 
opposed by an excellent man sup- LM ‘ 
ported by a powerful organization. ee 
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THE CONTRABANDISPs 
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THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


The young man accordingly gave his uncle a sketch of his haps 
and mishaps, to which the good marquis listened very attentively, 
and which occupied some few minutes, when, just as he was finish- 
ing by mentioning his application at the cottage for shelter, Helen 
Montauban entered. 

She was beautiful and self-possessed as ever. A calm smile 
parted her lips and lighted her fine eyes, as she approached, and, 
saluting her father, gave to Louis, who advanced to meet her, her 
hand. 

“My charming cousin!” exclaimed the young man, warmly, 
taking the offered hand, and kissing, with deferential affection, the 
fair cheek of the lady,—‘ my dear Helen, this is truly delightful. 
I am very happy to behold you again. How do you do?” 

“Well, Monsieur Louis, I thank you. And you ?”’ 

“ Admirably, my dear friend.” And he seated himself by her 
side. 

“You have, then, arrived at the chateau at length, Louis? It 
is sometime since we saw you,” she said, regarding him with polite 
interest. 

“Yes; it is a long time, I think, since we met, and I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of a visit to the chateau.” 

“ Your journey, I trust, was a favorable one.” 

“ Au contraire, ma chere cousine,—at least for a part of the way. 
A few drawbacks, such as travellers must mect with at times, but 
nothing very serious.” 

“My dear boy,” said the marquis, “what then do you call 
serious? An attack from robbers, in my time—” 

“ An attack !”” interrupted Mademoiselle Montauban, turning a 
shade paler, as her glance rested unquietly on the face of Louis,— 
“an attack! how, Monsieur Louis! You have been in actual 
danger !” 

“No, my dear Helen,—no,” the count hastened to say. “I 
was merely requested to deliver my purse, a simple affair, and, 
perhaps, one with which I may meet twenty times in my life. In 
your time, uncle,” turning, with a smile, to the marquis, “‘ there 
were, doubtless, more formidable characters to deal with than 
those whom I met last night, and then it is certain, also, that there 
were much braver men in those days to encounter them; now, 
perhaps, our brigands are greater cowards, and more easily fright- 
ened away ; so a wayside battle with them is not such a terrible 
affair after all. I dare say you could have dispersed a dozen like 
those fellows of last night in less time than it took me to relieve 
myself of two or three.” 

“ Flattery—flattery—all flattery !” cried the marquis, laughing, 
yet not displeased, perhaps, by his nephew’s words. ‘ You must 
recollect, my dear Louis, that my arm is not quite so strong now 
as it might have been once, and I cannot promise what I would 
do now, whatever I did in my boyish days, when I was a hot- 
blooded youth like you. Ah, those were different days, nephew !”” 
And the marquis almost unconsciously sighed. 

At that moment, however, the coffee was brought in, and the 
subject was abandoned. After the morning’s repast was con- 
eluded, Louis drew his fair cousin out upon the paved terrace be- 
fore the windows of the saloon, where they could sit conversing, 
while the early sunshine gilded the lovely landscape far and near, 
and résting sweetest of all in the charming valley that lay bencath 
the height of the chateau; gilding the rough walls of the humble 
farm-houses scattcred among the trees with a rosy glow; touching 
with a more vivid tint the fresh verdure of the cultivated fields, 
and shining gaily upon the pretty little stream that wound its sil- 
ver way through the valley, now hiding b:ncath the interposing 
foliage on its banks, now flashing out upon the view with a thou- 
sand glittering ripples, as the light morning wind played across its 
surface, or lying still and clear in some little sheltered nook, where, 
perhaps, the speckled trout played idly in the sunshine bencath the 
cool and silent surface. 


It was certainly a béautiful morning, and Louis d’Artois en-, 


joyed it thoroughly, as he sat by the side of his fair cousin on the 
terrace. It was a most sincere pleasure thus to meet with his old 
playmate and companion, after so long a separation. Louis re- 
garded her with real affection, and had ever done so; for though 
with that calm and stately demeanor still unchanged, yet there 
was ever something gentler—kinder in her manner, when she ad- 
dressed him, that pleased and won him. 

She seemed even unusually lovely, too, this morning; for the 
eool, soft winds came freshly from the nearer hills, touching her 
fair cheek with a rosy tinge, and bringing a darker, clearer fight 
to her beautiful eyes; and when, turning her face to him, she 
smiled, with more than her accustomed air of animation and en- 
joyment, saying, “What a charming hour this is, Louis!” he 
could not help expressing the thought that occupied him. 

“Yes; but not half so charming as you are, ma belle cousine,” 
he returned, gaily, yet earnestly, as he kissed her fairhand. “I 


was just deceiving myself with the idea that you were cheating me 
with a shadow ; it was only when you spoke that I was undeceived. 
forgot that the goddess—” 
~ “Louis, no compliments!” uttered his cousin, imperatively. 


CHAPTER III. 


ROSE LAMONTE AND’ A LOVER. 


Ir was on the night of the adventure of Count Louis, during 
his journey, that two men might have been seen emerging from 
the forest, and directing their steps in the road to the cottage of 
Hugh Lamonte, which Louis had left some ten minutes previously. 

One of these, the elder, was a tall, sturdy man, dressed in the 
coarse garb of a peasant, and, as one could discern by the clear 
light of the moon, when she emerged, now and then, from the 
clouds that were slowly sailing across the heavens, possessing 
a rather rough physiognomy, though, perhaps, its coarse appear- 
ance was increased by the bushy, curling hair, the heavy beard, 
the dark moustache, and overhanging brows ; for his features were 
by no means displeasing. At present, they wore a look of deep 
thought, an air almost of sternness, as he walked rapidly, and in 
silence, listening to his companion, who was speaking in low, but 
bitter and angry tones, and evidently on some exciting subject. 

This man, whose dress was much the same as that of the first, 
save that a brace of heavy pistols—strange accompaniment !— 
were thrust into a broad belt tied about his waist beneath the rough 
jacket which he wore, had a less prepossessing appearance than 
the other. 

Like that of his companion, his countenance was unshorn and 
rude; but the expression of the features was sinister and for- 
bidding, the features themselves, apart from their expression, any- 
thing but agrecable. You might have been assured a thousand 
times that he was nothing more or less than a simple and honest 
peasant, as he was generally understood to be; but for all that, 
you would have disliked to meet this man on the highway at mid- 
night, or in the depths of the forest from which he had just 
emerged. 

“T tell you,” he was saying, vengefully,—* I tell you, if I have 
but the power, I will make him pay dear for this: two of our best 
fellows disabled, and my own brains nearly knocked out by that 
arm of his. Who would think it hadso much strength? Diable! 
but it makes me ashamed.” 

“Chut, Gasparde!” said the other, a little sternly; “do you 
want to show your claws? Better speak a little lower, if you don’t 
want to put your neck in danger. One can never tell how many 
ears there may be in these bushes along here.” 


“« N’importe—I can shut them up, unless they belong to another 
like the one that dealt with me to-night. I shall feel his fist for a 
little while to come.” 

“Do you want to put yourself in the way of feeling it again ?”’ 

“ Wait till I get on his track the next time, mon brave! I'll 
finish him neater than a butcher would a calf. I'll cure him of 
his impudence !” 

“ Better hold your tongue, comrade. Why didn’t you cure him 
to-night '‘—three to one, and beaten at that! A fine story to tell 
the men!” 

“Who knew he had his pistols? He must have found out be- 
fore he started that somebody had drawn his teeth. Ah, he bit 
with them, I can tell you! If we had a dozen like him in the 
band, it would be worth something, captain. As it is, I’ll take 
care he doesn’t do us any harm, now that he has got off. If you 
had been there to-night, instead of minding something else, we 
might have sung a different tune; but now all the way to mend 
matters is to give him a little music to dance to. Ahi! wont I 
make him caper!” 

“ Blockhead !” muttered the elder, with a frown. 

“ What do you say, then, captain ?”’ asked his companion. 

“Nothing, Gasparde. But here we are, and the light is burn- 
ing in the window,” as they reached the cottage. 

“And Mademoiselle Rose waiting for her father, no doubt,” 
added the other. 

Without any rejoinder, the elder of the two knocked at the door. 
In a moment it was unfastened from within, and pretty Rose La- 
monte opened it wide, uttering a joyful exclamation as she met the 
new-comer. 

“Dear father!” she cried, gladly, ‘why did you not come be- 
fore? I was beginning to be alarmed.” And she threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“Take carey petite!” he said, kissing her gently ; “ you will get 
wet; my clothes are none of the dryest, as you see. I came home 
as soon as I could, for the rain.” 

“Poor papa! yes—you are quite wet. It isa pity!” And with 
her hand in his, she was drawing him in, when her glance fell, for 
the first time, on the figure of the man behind him. She half 
Started, and a slight frown was visible upon her pretty face, but 
she quickly dispelled it, and, nodding carelessly, said: “Good 
evening, Gasparde.” 

Then, without taking farther notice of him, she led the way to 
the kitchen with her father. 

The man closed the door, and then following them, seated him- 
self on a wooden bench by the hearth; while Hugh Lamonte (for 
the elder of the two was he), putting off his heavy hobnailed shoes, 
took them in his hand, and crossed the kitchen floor carefully, as 
one could see, to avoid soiling it as well as he could, saying, with 
a slight gesture, to Gasparde, as he passed through a door on the 
other side of the apartment: “ Wait awhile, Gasparde,—wait 
awhile, and I will be with you again.” And he closed the door 
behind him. 

Meanwhile, Rose put away her wheel, swept up a few dead 
ashes lying on the hearth, and then busied herself about her father’s 
supper, without once speaking to or in any way noticing the guest. 

‘He, however, eyed her from time to time, as she moved about 
the room, with a glance which she evidently felt, rather than saw, 


to be fixed upon her, and which she as apparently studied to avoid. 
And truly there was nothing agreeable in the regards of this man, 


—— 


which were, certainly, close and pertinacious enough to be annoying. 
He was the cousin of Rose, the nephew of her mother, who was 
dead, and he dwelt in a village some five miles distant on the other 
side of the forest. Occasionally he came to the cottage to see her 
father on some errand or other, sometimes, tov, without any visi- 
ble object ; so that it was not at all unlikely, when you could sce 
nothing else for a reason, that the pretty face of Rose herself drew 
him thither, which was, after all, the case. 


This, indeed, Rose more than suspected, from his having vague- 
ly hinted something of the kind more than once, and that was 
partly the cause of her having saluted him so ungraciously to- 
night. She had never liked him ; he was disagreeable to her, and 
the knowledge of hia partiality for herself a thousand times in- 
creased her aversion to him. For even the love of a person whom 
we dislike and dread is odious to us. 

So, as I have said, she busied herself about a thousand things 
to-night, while his unwelcome glance was upon her, wondcring, 
inwardly, what could have brought him thither, and wishing, every 
moment, that he would go away. But her father lingered in his 
room, and Gasparde stayed, waiting for him, till the patience of 
the young girl was well nigh exhausted. 

But before her tormentor took his departure, it was yet more 
severely tried ; for after some ten minutes of utter silence, finding 
that she was determined not to speak, he opened the conversation 
on his own responsibility. 

“Well, Rose,” he said, “ you are silent to-night. You are ill, 
perhaps ?” 

“ No—I am not ill,” she answered, coldly. 

“You are not glad, then, to see me?” he continued. 

“T did not say so,” she replied, without looking at him. 

“You will say nothing, Rose, that is pleasant or kind. Come, 
you might give me a friendly word when I have walked such a 
long way to-night.” 

“T did not give you the trouble, if it is a trouble.” 

“T came partly for the sake of being company to your father— 
that he can tell you,” said Gasparde. 

The pretty lip of Rose slightly curled. Her father need com- 
pany !—a stout, bold, sturdy peasant, who was afraid of nothing 
human, and who, she very well knew, passed through the forest 
every time he went to market, and often returned after nightfall, 
too. “A probable story!” thought the young girl. “He only 
says it for the sake of appearing amiable.” 


“ And so,” she said, aloud, glancing, at the same time, at the 
strange adornments which he wore at his waist,—“ and so, as my 
father was not able to take care of himself—’’ She paused a mo- 
ment. He had not seen the quick glance which she cast at his 
belt as she spoke, and standing an instant with her eyes fixed on 
his face, in silence, she suddenly said: ‘“ What are your pistols 
for?” 

He started, and put his hand to them, remembering with con- 
sternation that he had forgotten to conceal them before entering. 
Recovering himself, however, he answered, putting on a careless 
look : 

““Q, these are arms that I brought on purpose to-night; for you 
know it is a much later hour than the one at which your father 
usually returns, and they would be good for both of us to have, as 
we were coming through the forest, in case of danger; besides, I 
should not want to go back alone and unarmed at this time of 
night.” 

Rose gave a shrug, too slight for him to notice. 

“T would advise you, then,” she ssid, “to take them out as 
soon as you get home, if you are afraid to do so before; such 
things make one look more like a brigand than an honest peasant, 
and I venture to say you will stand a worse chance with than 
without them, if you happen to meet any one stronger (she was 
going to say, worse) than yourself.” 

Her tone was contemptuous enough for him to understand ; but, 
without appearing to heed it, he said : 

“O Mademoiselle Rose, if you think so, I will take them out, 
and leave them here until I come again.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing,” she returned, coldly; “we 
dislike affairs of that kind very much indeed, never having been 
compelled to use them. My father is too poor and too humble 
and too honest to need them; so I should not like to have them 
seen here.” 

If she had been watching him closely, she might have observed 
something marvellously like a sneer on his face as she mentioned 
her father. 

“O, I dare say, Mademoiselle Rose,” he said, “ your father has 
handied pistols more than once in his life. There are not many 
men who have not.” 

“« Still, I repeat, we do not like them,” she responded, “and had 
rather you would not leave them here.” And then she was silent. 

The stillness continued for some moments, while Rose wished 
impatiently that her father would make his appearance; but it 
was presently broken by Gasparde, who said, quietly : 

“T have been thinking, Cousin Rose, as I came along to-night, 
of a very serious matter.” 

But as Rose did not once attempt to break the pause which he 
allowed to follow his words, by offering him the least encourage- 
ment to proceed, he mustered audacity without. 

“T have been thinking for a long time,” he went on, “ that it is 
very lonely living without a wife, and as I am an honest fellow, 
likely to make my way in the world, though, perhaps, I am not so 
handsome a man as a pretty maiden might choose, yet I know, 
cousin, that you are too sensible a girl to refuse a good husband 
on that account, and will, perhaps, think reasonably of the affair. 
Will you marry me, Rose ?” 

“No, Gasparde, I will not,” she replied; “and I wonder you 
ever presumed to think of suah a thing.” 
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“O, you are jesting, cousin,—you are jesting, surely,” he said ; 
“do but consider the matter. Come, I will make you a good hus- 
band, as I said before, though I think it hardly ought to be re- 
peated.” 

“Hardly, indeed,” she returned, slightingly, twisting his last 
words to suit her own fancy. “ But for all that, Gasparde, I never 
will marry you, and you need not ask me again.” 

And, quite wearied with his pertinacity—indeed, with the very 
sound of his voice,—she went out and shut herself in her own 
room till he should be gone. 


She had but just retired from the kitchen, when Hugh Lamonte — 


re-entered it, bearing a small basket, which he gave to Gasparde. 

“These are the things,”’ he said. “ But, Gasparde—those pis- 
tols in your belt ?” and his glance rested upon them uneasily ; “ we 
forgot them. Did Rose notice them ?” 

“Yes; but I smoothed it all. She thinks, I suppose, I am a 
great coward. I made up a grand story of being afraid in tho 
forest.’ Well, no matter. All the better—isn’t it, captain ?” 

“ She is as well not to know.” 

The father paused. His guest arose. 

“ Well, Iam goiug, captain. Shall you be at the rendezvous 
to-morrow night ?”’ 

“Tush! do not speak loud. I cannot tell. It is probable, 
though. Good night.” And he closed and barred the door be- 
hind Gasparde. And returning to the kitchen, he sank into a sext, 
with a bitter sigh. 

“QO, for your sake, my poor, innocent child,” he murmured, “I 
would forsake this miserable way of life, but I dare not—I dare 
not!” and he covered his bowed face. Then, rising and pacing 
the room with an unquiet step, he went on: “ Poor Rose! to think 
of the deceit—the crime, that surrounds you! even I, who should 
be honest, being the protector of a sinless child like you,—even I- 
am unfit—ashamed, to look in your face! And you think me a 
good man! compelled to steal out in the dead of night to scenes 
of crime and darkness, and then return to meet your loving, holy 
kisses, and listen to your childlike words, that thrust a thousand 
daggers through me, because their purity shows me my own guilt 
in the blackest hue! O, Rose—Rose! to think of the wrongs I 
have done, and yours the greatest! Doomed to a life of toil and 
hardships, to the life of a slave, from the day when you first 
breathed the air of this most accursed dwelling, dreaming that I 
am innocent as yourself, and loving me with an affection that you 
never owed me. Yet, O, my darling! if, through your prayers, I 
yet turn away from sin, your mission in this humble place has not 
been a vain one; and when, one day, you are shown the deceit, 
the fraud, the dark wrongs done you by the one whom you love 
and reverence with a daughter’s tenderness, may you not quite 
abhor me !” 

A light footstep echoed without, and he dashed away a tear, 
while he turned for a moment to the casement, in order to gain 
composure ere Rose entered. 

The door opened, and, cautiously, pretty Rose entered. A 
quick glance cast about the room assured her that her disagreeable 
cousin had taken his departure. She ran joyfully to her father’s 
side, exclaiming : 

“ He has really gone, then! Why did he come to-night, dear 
father? I thought he never would go away.” 

“ You do not like him, Mignonne !” asked her father, tenderly, 
as he kissed her and smoothed her bright hair with a loving touch. 

“ Like him ?—no, papa, nor ever did. He is not a pleasant 
visitor, by any means. He—but you are not well; you are tired,” 
she interrupted, as she detected, with her quick perceptions, the 
slight quiver in her father’s tones, for he had not been quite suc- 
cessful in concealing his agitation. 

“Yes,” he said; “I am tired, dear child!’ And he sighed. 

“Poor papa! Well, you shall come and eatsome supper. See, 
it is all ready, and while you are doing so, I will tell you some- 
thing.” 

And persuading him to sit down at the table, she seated herself 
near him, and pressed him to eat. To please her, he made a pre- 
tence of supping, merely, for, in his downcast mood, he could 
scarcely touch a morsel; and to divert her attention from his 
troubled countenance, he said : ‘ 

“Well, Rose, child, what is it you have to tellme? Let me 
hear it.” 

“ Somebody has been here, papa. Can you guess who ?”’ 

“Not very well to-night, dear Rose. You must tell me instead.” 

“Well, then. It waa the young Count Louis—the Count d’Ar- 
tois, papa. He has come to visit the chateau, as we heard he was 
about to do.” 

At this, Hugh Lamonte slightly started. His knife dropped to 
the floor, and he quickly stooped to pick it up, exclaiming, “ How 
careless!” Rising, he resumed his repast. 

“The count has been here, Rose? What did he come here 
for?” 

“ For shelter.” 

Hugh Lamonte turned pale. 

“ Well, Rose,—for shelter? You are not very explicit. Shelter 
from what?” His tone was hasty and agitated. He seemed to 
be aware of it, for he added immediately: “You must talk both 
to and for me, dear child, to-night, and not leave me anything to 
do, for you see I am fatigued. Tell me all about it, Rose. What 
did he want shelter for, and what did he say ?” 

“Tt was raining very hard, you know, papa,” she answered, 
gently, “and he was journeying to the chateau. He stopped until 
the storm was over.” 

“QO, that was it, then,—the rain? Yes; I forgot. I am so 
used to storms myself—. But he has gone to the chateau, then ? 
Did he say anything about—I suppose he has had a pleasant jour- 
ney, and a safe one, so far?” And Hugh, while pretending to 


| and hourly cankering in his soul. 


| ter for him in more bitter extremities 


fully her manner and her replies. 

“Yes, papa; he must have got nearly to his good uncle’s by 
this time. I do not know what kind of a journey he has had; he 
said nothing about it, so, I suppose, it must have been pleasant. 
Yes ; now I recollect, he said he came from Lyons, and on horse- 
back, and he was going to the chateau, that was all.” 

Ile was silent for a little time, and seemed to be reflecting deep- 
ly. ‘Then he said: 

“Well, Iam glad the boy is well and prosperous. I am glad 
we had a roof to offer him in time of need. May we have a shel- 
!” Checking himself, as his 
tone grew too earnest, he added: “TI have known the young man, 
Rose, ever since his early childhood, though I have met him but 
few times, and he does not know me. We have received many 


kindnesses at the hands of the marquis and his family, and Iam | 


grateful to them, and would willingly render them any service in, 


my power. I trust, one day, to repair, in some megsure—” 
paused again, abruptly, as if afraid of uttering too much. Then 
rising, he embraced his daughter with sad tenderness. ‘“ Rose,”’ 


He 


he said, “dear child, it is almost midnight, and Lam keeping you , 


here till you are weary. Do not sit up again for me, if I should 
not come home early when IL have been away. 
enough, without wearing out your bright eyes for my sake, too. 
You have a miserable life at best, my darling. Some day, per- 
haps, I shall be able to make it better, some day not far hence. 
You have been a good child, Mignonne.” 

“ Father—dear father!’ she said, saddened and pained by his 
manner; and winding her arms about his neck, she kissed him 
fondly. 


You toil closely | 


matter of perplexity, for he himself had taken care that the charges 
should be withdrawn, just after Louis had examined them to see 
that they were in good order, that morning, before setting out. 
He concluded that the young man must have re-examined them 
afterwards, and discovering the state of affairs, had repaired the 
mischicf. How far he was right, the reader already knows. 

Hugh Lamonte had reasons for not wishing to injure Louis 
d’ Artois, or any of his people; and he carnestly desired to save 
him from the clutches of Gasparde, who had led this affair through- 
out; for he was more than apprehensive that if the count made a 
firm resistance, and gave them too much trouble, unless that re- 
sistance were overpowering, he would only exasperate his assail- 
ants, who might easily murder him in their rage and impatience. 
And now that he had indeed escaped, and left them with so severe 
a reminder of their defeat, Hugh trembled for him more than ever. 
He kn-w that Gasparde was cnraged at the loss of the prize he 
had counted on, and vet more deeply at the treatment to which he 
and his men had been subjected, and that, if opportunity were 
given, he would be made to feel the vengeance of his desperate 
adversary, for Gasparde had sworn to make him pay dearly for 
that night’s work 

Hugh felt troubled now for the future safety of the voung man. 


| It was his study how he might warn him of the danger which 


“Don’t, Rose,” he whispered, putting her gently from him, and | 


turning away from those innocent lips with a pang of distress. 
“ Dear Rose, go; good-night.” . 

“Good-night, papa.”” And, turning sorrowfully away, she 
went to her own little room. 

“T wonder what it can be that vexes him?” she murmured, with 
the tears in her eyes, as she prepared to retire. 
to-night. My poor father !’’ 

And, meanwhile, Hugh Lamonte paced his own apartment with 
a stern brow and a heavy heart, in which a thousand racking and 
tormenting thoughts rioted. Lowly and humble scemed his daily 
life ; honest and good, though poor, he himself esteemed, and yet 
secret sin and years of hidden anguish and remorse were daily 
The sturdy, honest-seeming, 
hard-working peasant, whom people beheld from day to day labor- 
ing from morning till night, and commended for his industry, was 
one of a band of robbers who infested the neighboring forests and 
towns, and not only a member, but the chief of the band. Under 


cover of his constant industry and the estimation of his neighbors, , 


he led a life of hidden crime. But it was only in the darkness 
that he practised it ; only when he could steal forth, after his inno- 
cent, unsuspecting child was sleeping (for even she knew nothing 
of all this), and no neighbor was abroad to watch his steps; and 
stealing back again ere the dawn, met her at the usual hour in the 
morning, and prepared to pass another day of rustic labor, and 
await another night of crime. 

Thus it had been for years, and this was not his worst deed, 
either. Yet this man had not always been bad. Away back, in 
the lapse of time, shone forth the light of happy years, and inno- 
cent thoughts and deeds; of an unstained conscience and q pure 
heart ; of a life that once was sinless. But he dared not look upon 
these things now. 

For though he had long since sickened of these scenes of crime, 
and though he would gladly have forsaken them, he could not 
burst asunder the bonds that held and shackled him. 
not seek a separation from the crew of desperate, lawless men who 
looked to him as their leader. There was many a dull gleain from 
the smothered fires of innocence in his heart, and the brightest, the 
most enduring, was his love for his child. For her sake, if not 
for his own, he would have abandoned his career of vice; but 
every yearning impulse for better things met with disappointment ; 
at every turn, he felt how powerless he was for good. 

And the consciousness almost maddened him. There were 
times when he would have plunged a thousand degreesaleeper into 
vice than ever he had yet done, that he might stifle these better 
feelings—these promptings of the yet living monitor within, since 
they were in vain; and then it was only the ever-present image of 
his child that saved him,—the memory of her sweet face and inno- 
cent life, of her faith and of her love. Poor Rose! 

It was this Gasparde—this man whom we have seen with him 
to-night—who planned the last expedition. They were Lamonte’s 
men who attacked Louis d’Artois in the forest ; and Gasparde was 
one of them. ‘They were defeated, as we have seen, to the infinite 
surprise and secret satisfaction of Hugh, who, while he had been 
unwilling to give consent to the plan, and yet had not dared offer 
opposition to Gasparde, who was next to himself in authority, had 
yet managed to avoid joining in its execution. Indeed, his errand 
that day from home had been secretly to warn Louis of the danger 
awaiting him; but he had missed sceing him, and failed in his 
project. He did not know that the count had been warned, not- 
withstanding ; and, knowing that the weapons of Louis had been 
rendered useless, in a measure, before his day’s journey was com- 
menced, was astounded to learn, on reaching the rendezvous in 
the forest, that he had baffled his enemies, and not only baffled 
them, but given them ample reasons for remembering him for 
some time to come. Gasparde himself, the first of the assailants, 
whom Louis had disposed of so summarily, had narrowly missed 
being killed outright ; while the other two were injured in such a 
manner as to make it doubtful whether they would attempt another 
affair of the kind for some months. 


“ He seems sosad 


He dared | 


menaced him, so that he might avoid it. He knew that the neigh- 
borhood would be a dangerous one for him; he had even risked 
much in coming to the cottage that night; for if Gasparde had 
come a little earlier, he would have seen the count. At all events, 
Hugh thought it fortunate that Rose had not mentioned to her 
cousin the visit of Louis, and resolved to warn her concerning it. 

These things occupied him long after Rose had retired, and it 
was not until an hour after midnight that he sought his own conch ; 
yet he remained for some time, still, in a state of wakefulness, 
revolving a thousand affairs in his mind that had already brought 
many an untimely wrinkle to his brow, and many a silver thread 
to the rich brown locks that clustered about his head. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GASPARDE’S PERSEVERANCE. TIE DAUGHTER OF A MARQUIS. 


Art the break of day, Rose Lamonte had risen, and was busy- 
ing herself with her simple household affairs. Her father slept 
until an unusually late hour; but she would not disturb him, 
remembering his weariness of the night previous; so she set his 
breakfast to wait for him, and, sitting down in the sunshine by the 
door, took her little spinning-wheel, and applied herself to work 
with ready fingers, while she awaited his appearance. 

Before the sun was two hours high, however, Hugh made his 
appearance. He seemed lighter hearted, by far, this morning ; his 
slumbers had evidently refreshed him. Indeed, this was the case ; 
and at the sight of Rose, with her bright face, and her pleasant 
smile, and the air of comfort and cheerfulness that everywhere 
was visible, betraying the beautifying touch of those fairy fingers 
of hers, he could not but wear a smile himself. 

“©, you are better, papa, this morning ; you are quite rested— 
are you not?” asked Rose, joyfully, as he gave her his good-morn- 
ing kiss. 

“ Quite rested, Mignonne,” he answered, with quiet cheerful- 
ness, “and quite ready for breakfast, too,” he added, with a smile, 
“T have slept a great while, 


” 


as he saw the repast awaiting him. 
—have I not, Rose?” 

“Not a bit too long, papa. Iam glad you have slept so well. 
You will feel better for work to-day. You needed rest, after your 
long walk yesterday, and being up so late last night.” 

He ate his breakfast, and talked with Rose on one subject and 
another for awhile, then rising, he went to the door to look out. 
He stood there a moment, while his daughter was clearing the 
table, and instantly turning about, he said : 

“ Rose, do not speak to anybody of the count’s visit here last 
night. ‘To anybody—you hear, child ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

He waited, reflectively, an instant, aud then added : 

“ And especially to Gasparde.” 

Rose looked a little perplexed. 

“No, indeed,—not to him. But why especially to Gasparde 
papa?” 

“Because, I wish it, Rose. And if you should see the young 
count in this neighborhood again, you are to be equally silent; 
you must tell it only to me.” 

“Yes, papa.” And though Rose could not divine her father’s 
reasons for these directions, she was wise enough to ask no farther 
questions. 

Hugh put on his hat, and went out, but returned almost imme- 
diately, saying : 

“ Rose, where could this have come from?” 
her a gold coin of considerable value. 

“That? Iam sure I do not know. 
she asked, in a tone of surprise. 

“In the manger. Who has been there ?”’ 

“QO, 1 know!” exclaimed the young girl, after a moment’s 
thought. “It must have been the count, papa, for no one else has 
been there since you, that I know of.” 

Hugh looked at the money a moment, and a slight smile rested 
on his lip, 

“The young man is very good, to pay so liberally for an hour’s 
shelter in a poor man’s hut,” he said, “ But he was delicate about 
it, too; that is, if—’ He paused a moment, and then added; 
“ Did he offer this money to you, Rose ?” 

“ He offered me nothing, dear father, except thanks. Possibly 
he guessed that I would have taken nothing beside.” 


And he showed 


Where did you find it?” 
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“ Well—well, Rose; you may take it now, since he has left it, 
and put it away. We are poor, but not poor cnough to need that. 
It may lie untouched—a keepsake of the count’s. Mayhap we 
never shall see him again. And now, I am going up to the farm 
of neighbor Antoine. I shall be back by noon, I think. Good- 
morning, Rose.” 

He went, and left her standing there by the casement, still, with 
her glance resting thoughtfully on the gold in her hand, and a 
slight blush rising to her cheek. 

But presently, putting the coin away in the box with her mo- 
ther’s picture, she turned away with a half sigh, and commenced 
setting the simple furniture of the apartment in better order, and 
then went out into the little garden belonging to the cottage to 
gather flowers. She plucked a small basketful, arranged them 
quickly and with exquisite taste, and then, tying on a little rustic 
hat, worn and old, but still very becoming, and made really beau- 
tiful by the lovely face and waving hair it shaded so coquettishly, 
set out on the road that led through the valley, among the distant 
hills, and far beyond, to the chateau. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


This was her daily custom, as long as the flowers blossomed in 
the cottage garden ; for mademoiselle liked flowers, and there was 
no garden near the chateau, only thick woods, and the narrow 
lawn that surrounded the stone walls of the courtyard; so she 
engaged Rose to bring her the flowers she raised. 

Rose was very proud of her flowers, and she loved them, too. 
This morning, she had brought the first of the rare white roses 
which had opened in the warm sunshine on her favorite tree, and, 
charmed with their beauty and fragrance, she could not help look- 
ing upon them with real affection, as if they were living things, as 
she walked along. 

“TI know Mademoiselle Helen will be pleased with them,” she 
said, to herself, “they are so beautiful. And how magnificent she 
will be when she has some of the finest of them in her hair! But 
she scarcely needs them, she is so lovely already. If she only 
were not quite so haughty. But I think she is naturally kind- 
hearted. I wonder what her cousin, the young count, thinks of 
her? Surely he cannot but admire her.” 

With such reflections as these, she was continuing her way, when 
a shadow fell across the sunlit path, and startled her. Raising her 
head, she beheld her cousin Gasparde. 

“‘Good-morning, Mademoiselle Rose,” he said. 

Carelessly and briefly, she returned his salutation, and was hur- 
rying on, to escape from his unwelcome presence, when he laid his 
hand on her arm. 

“Stop a moment, Cousin Rose; I want to ask you a question. 
I came over to the cottage a moment ago, and found neither your 
father nor yourself at home. I wanted to see him, on business. 
I caught sight of you coming along the road here, and so hurried 
en to overtake you, to ask you where he is.” 

“ He is at the house of neighbor Antoine, I believe,” answered 
Rose, coldly; “at least, he said he was going there. But let me 
go, if you please, Gasparde,” and she slipped her arm away from 
his hand, whose lightest touch was disagreeable to her,—“ let me 
go; Iam ina great hurry. I am going to the chateau.” 

“OQ, are you ?” he said, coolly ; “then I will accompany you as 
far as neighbor Antoine’s, where I may meet your father. One 
always likes company on so lonely a road as this.” And he very 
quietly walked along by her side. 

Rose was very much annoyed at this proceeding, and a sharp 
rebuke for his audacity was rising to her lips, but on second 
thoughts she repressed it; for she not only disliked, but feared 
him as well; and whatever she might have been tempted to say 
when at home, and under the protection of her father, she dared 
not provoke him now. So she was silent; but she made all possi- 
ble haste, walking as fast as she could, and keeping her glance 
resolutely turned away from her disagreeable companion. 

“Don’t hurry so, Mademoiselle Rose,—don’t hurry so,” he 
said, as he, too, walked lightly and rapidly, to keep pace with her ; 
“it never does one any good. A pleasant morning like this, and 
pleasant company besides, are two very good things, and it is not 
wise to place too light a value on them.” 

Rose made no rejoinder, but walked as fast as ever. 

“So you are going to the chateau,” he continued, glancing at 
her basket, “to carry your flowers, I dare say.” 

“ Yes,” answered the young girl, shortly. 

“Tt is a great pity to carry so many fine flowers to one who 
pays you so miserably for them,” he said ; “ better dress yourown 
hair with them. They would become you a great deal more than 
Mademoiselle Helen.” 

The fair check of Rose colored with a deeper tinge. Gasparde’s 
insolent advice, and yet more insolent flattery, incensed her. 

“ Mademoiselle Montauban is very good to me,” she answered. 
“She gives me what my flowers are worth, to the last sou, and 
often much more. I shall carry them to her.” 

«Just as you please, my pretty cousin. I never waste words. 
One would be a great fool to do that.” 

He walked on by her side, whistling some gay air from time to 
time; but he did not speak again for a long while. Rose was in 
dread lest the subject of discussion which had arisen between them 
the night before should be renewed. But he kept on, whistling 
and meditating by turns, without recurring to it; and hoping, as 
they went on, that he did not mean to trouble her with it again, 
she bean to feel somewhat relieved. 

At length, however, he stopped whistling, and glanced down at 
his companion’s face. 

“ They say the Count d’Artois has arrived at the chateau,” he 


Rose was silent, though she saw some rejoinder was expected. 


“T suppose there will be gay doings there now,” he went on, 
seeing that she did not mean to speak; “for the count is a gay 
man, and not a very good one, either,” he added, maliciously, 
though he knew nothing whatever of the count’s character. “ Peo- 
ple tell that he is a little too fond of cards, and a little too fond of 
wine, and a great spendthrift into the bargain.” 

Yet Rose was silent, though her cheeks grew hotter at bis wan- 
ton words. It was nothing to her what character the gentleman 
might bear ; for was she not almost an utterstranger tohim? But 
she had seen him, and conceived a good opinion of him, and she 
was ashamed and indignant at Gasparde’s mischievous, ill-natured 
remarks. 

“ Report says, too,” continued Gasparde, “that he is about to 
marry his beautiful cousin, Mademoiselle Helen. The contract 
was made years ago. What do you think of all that, Cousin 
Rose ?” for he was determined, by a direct question, to make her 
speak to him. 

“T think you are very wicked and very disagreeable,” she an- 
swered, plainly, “in pulling other people’s characters to pieces, 
and a gossip who meddles with other people’s affairs. Fie on 
you, Gasparde! I am ashamed of you ;” and she hurried on. 

“ Hard words—hard words, Mademoiselle Rose,” said Gasparde, 
speaking in a careless tone, and biting his lips, to conceal the vexa- 
tion caused by her sharp reproof; “but coming from such pretty 
lips, I never could take them for earnest in the world. Do you 
know, Cousin Rose, I have heard it said that a woman ever treats 
worst the man she best likes; so I take your hard handling for so 
many compliments, and feel quite flattered by them.” 

. She was more angered than ever, for he seemed quite serious in 
what he said ; but fortunately, as she thought, they just then came 
up to the village, and she thought every moment that he would 


boots are in the soil outside, the latter belonging to the count, I 
am pretty sure. I have his measure. But he wont come there again, 
mind that! Now, my pretty cousin, you may give me a kiss.” 

“ Gasparde, let me go!” she cried, in terror and disgust, as he 
held her hand. 

“O, you wont give me one,—will you? Why, then, I must 
take it.” 

“Must you? There are two words to that bargain, my man!” 

It was a light form that sprang out of the thicket by the way- 
side; a resolute voice that uttered these words; a graceful arm, 
with iron force, that laid the rascal, at one stroke, prostrate on the 
earth. And Gasparde, lying at the feet of his assailant, was 
almost insane with rage. He had seen that form, heard that voice, 
felt the weight of that arm, to his cost before. 

And Count Louis stood there quietly, as Gasparde rose again to 
his feet, shaking his clenched hand with muttered menaces, and 
seemingly inclined to return the attack. 

“Come, you want some more, my fine fellow, I think,” said the 
gentleman. “If that is the case, I can finish you as well now as 
any time. You deserve a sound thrashing, and I am quite willing 
to administer it. Are you ready to receive it ?” 

The man gave a vengeful glance, another warning with that 
clenched hand, and, turning, walked rapidly down the ascent, 
without uttering a word. 

The count looked after him an instant, and then joined Rose, 
who, with blended fear and interest, had watched this brief scene. 

“Ah, monsieur, I thank you very much!” she said, gratefully, 
as he advanced towards her. 

“ And I am very glad that I happened to be near,” he returned, 
with a frank smile, “to chastise the insolent fellow. Why, he 
was over-bold, Rose! Who is he?” 

“A worthless cousin of mine, monsieur,” replied 
Rose, “ who has undertaken to annoy me occasionally, 
of late. I hope his well deserved punishment will 
teach him better manners for the future.” 

“T hope so; but it will be best to beware of him 
now. You must keep, as much as possible, out of his 
way.” 

“That I have always done, monsieur. But he has 
never been so daring before.” 

“T think I heard him mention me, Rose. What 
did he say?” asked the young count. 


ROSE ON HER WAY TO THE CHATEAU WITH FLOWERS. 


leave her, and cross over to the farm of Antoine Lebrun, which 
was seen through the trees on the right. But he kept along with 
her. 

“You are passing the farm, Gasparde; do you see?” she said. 
“T thought you were going there.” 

“OQ, I will go with you a little further, and stop there as I come 
back,” he answered, carelessly. ‘ Do you take me for an unman- 
nerly churl, Cousin Rose, to leave a pretty maiden to finish her 
walk alone, after having gone with her so far? No—no! And, 
besides, there was something else about which I wished to speak 
to you.” 

Rose grew a little paler; but she neither looked at nor answered 
him. And still she hurried on, glad that she was so near the end 
of her walk, for she had almost reached the ascent to the chateau. 

“ Well, cousin,” said Gasparde, “I hope you have thought bet- 
ter of the offer which I made to you last night.” 

“No, nor ever shall,” she answered, resolutely, though with a 
slight tremulousness of tone. 

“ That is « great pity; for I am resolved to have yon, at all 
events, my dear, so you need not be shy. We will consider that 
affair as quite settled. And now, there is another question still, 
Rose... I suppose you haven’t seen this rascally young count of 
whom we have been ‘speaking *” 

There was a sneer in his tone. His evil glance, in a sidelong 
direction, scanned the young girl’s countenance. 

She did not answer. 

“O, you wont tell, ch?” he said. “I suppose it I should ask a 
closer question, I might get you to talk. Was he at the cottage 
last night, or this morning ?”’ 

“I will not tell you,” she uttered, trembling in every limb with 
fear and indignation. And she attempted to spring up the path ; 
but he seized her hand, and prevented her. 

“Not so fast, mydear. I must keep youa little longer. Listen, 
now. I know he was there, although you have been very careful 
not to tell me; for the tracks of a horse’s feet and a gentleman’s 


Rose Lamonte blushed slightly, as she replied : 

“He said that you should never come to the cottage 
again.” 

“Ah, yes; I heard it; I remember now. And he 
knew of my visit by the footprints? He must have 
been watching me closely. Yet, where could he have 
seen me? I only completed the journey from Lyons 
last night.” 

“He says he was at the cottage after I left, an hour 
ago, and seeing that the tracks came from the forest 
road, and having heard on the way thither that you 
arrived at the chateau last night, he must, I suppose, 
have concluded them to be yours.” 

“Ah, yes; that is it—that is it. And so he says it 
will be my last visit? Not with your leave to the con- 
trary, my little friend ; for it is necessary, I think, that 
I should accompany you home, to see that he does 
not trouble you on the way.” 

“Indeed you are very kind,” said Rose; “but I 
think Mademoiselle Helen will send Jessie with me, it 
Iask her. I will not trouble you.” 

“No—no, Rose. It is a long and lonely way, and 
Jessie, I think, is none too brave. You will need 
more efficient assistance than she would be likely to afford, if he 
should undertake to renew his persecutions.” 

The young girl could offer no further opposition to his decision, 
and so she entered, without saying anything more, the great gate 
of the court, which he held open for her. 

The good marquis was standing on the terrace steps, as they 
went up. 

“ Good-morning, my child,” he said, kindly, to her. “Out so 
early with your roses ?” 

She smiled. 

“Yes, monsieur; and they are very fine ones. Sce!” 

“Yes, indeed. And you have brought a rare supply of them. 
But, after all, you will carry back more than you bring. Your 
walk has done you good, I see;” and he smilingly stroked her 
damask cheek, to which the exercise, and a little excitement to- 
gether, had indeed brought the sweetest of roses. 

Coloring still more deeply, our heroine, with laughing eyes, ran 
up the steps, and disappeared within the entrance of the chateau. 


“Why, uncle,” said Count Louis, gaily, as he looked after her 
retreating figure, and then turned to the marquis, “that was gal- 
lant, I must say. But—” 

“ But, I suppose, my dear boy,” interrupted the marquis, in the 
same light strain, “ you think that I should have left it for you to 
say instead? Not by any means, Louis. Rose is safe with my 
compliments. Heaven preserve her from those of a younger and 
handsomer man than myself! But, seriously, Louis, Rose is an 
innocent child, and I should not like to have you take pattern too 
carelessly by me, to whom she awards such freedom. And now, 
nephew, where did you come across Helen’s little protege, this 
morning ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]- 


> 


As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils ot 
life by the reasonings of philosophy, so it is the employment of fools 
to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition.— Addison. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA, 


Canadian neighbors contrive to make some of the moments of | 


sheir long and dreary winter slip by pleasantly and happily. The 
first engraving represents a skating and‘sailing scene on the Bay 
of Toronto. The ice boats are generally simple contrivances, con- 
sisting of a couple of rough boards joined at right angles, with a 
skate at either end of the cross pieces, and a movable one ona 

ivot, which serves as a rudder. The largest boat in our picture 
is a more elaborate structure—quite a specimen of glacial archi- 
tecture, and with its comfortable furs, affording suitable accommo- 
dations to its fair passengers. Before a strong wind these boats 


ICE-BOAT IN THE BAY OF TORONTO, CANADA. 


| glide along with almost fearful velocity, and they can be made to 
The accompanying engravings illustrate the way in which our | 


lie very close to the wind on occasion. A fleet of these strange 
yachts, carcering amidst a group of wheeling skaters, presents a 
very striking and animating spectacle. We wonder that amateurs 
of winter sports have not introduced them extensively into our 
vicinity. ‘The boats should be made water tight to guard against 
the consequences of a sudden giving way of the ice. The second 
engraving shows the interior of an establishment at Quebec, on 
the Queen’s Wharf, got up for the accommodation of a skating 
club, who were desirous of enjoying their favorite sport, sheltered 
from the weather and from the snow which so often and for so 


| long a time covers up the skating fields in Canada. The floor of 


| this building is inundated early in the season to the depth of about - 
a foot—Jack Frost soon accomplishes the rest by converting it in- 
| to a solid flooring of ice. On the area, crowds of both sexes as- 

semble to take their diversion, the most fearless and graceful skat- 
| ters being found among the ladies. The motions of the exercise 
| are so graceful, that even the rotund Dutch women of Holland 
| look attractive upon their glittering skates, but when such lovely 
creatures as the Canadiennes appear on the flashing steel, they are 
| perfectly bewitching. They have adopted a sort of Bloomer cos- 
tume, which is well adapted to the exigencies of skating, what- 
| ever may be thought of it as a street dress. No more attractive 
| sight can well be imagined than that presented by this glaciarium. 


| 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
TO MARY. 


BY WM. H. STORRS. 
I have loved thee—I have lost thee! 
Words of anguish ne'er can tell, 
Al) the feelings that are river, 
And within my.bosom swell. 
None so blest. but must awaken, 
Soon or later from the spel!, 
That surrounds the one forsaken, 
By the loved—the loved too well. 


We have parted. and the morrow 
Wakes the anguish of to-day ; 

Suffering in silent sorrew, 
Ritter pangs of misery. 

Go thy way, in sorrow leave me, 
Leave me to my depth of woe, 

1 would not that those shouldst listes 
To my soul's convulsive throe. 


J would hide within my besom 
All its bitterness and pain— 
Hide the withering :erse of madness, 
Stealing through my reeling brain. 
Thou hast never known the fullness 
Of the heart that clung to thee— 
Thon the light of my existence, 
And of my dark destiny - 


But I've hushed my heart's complaining, 
Hushed its anguish and despair, 

Mocked its woe by calmly wearing 
An unraffied. quiet air. 

T've gazed om thee. and tarned to thee, 
Thou wast my earth—thou my heaven— 

Thoughts wildly struggling to be free, 
Were from my fall heart riven. 


But ‘tis past—and unavailing 
Bursts the sigh, and rolls the tear; 
Pride's within my bosom struggling 
With the passion of despair. 
Then farewell! no longer mourning 
the dark, unpleasant theme, 
Swift my spirit ie returning, 
To my youth's frret. brightest dream. 


Dream of joy! thou dream of gladness! 
Vision of seraphic peace, 

Drive, O drive this fatal madness 
From its last abidimg-piace. 

Wake the echoes softly stealing, 
Deepest music to my sou! 

Mark the power divinely healing, 
O'er its troubled passions roll. 


Rise, my soul. in strength reviving, 
Turn thee from thy bitter woe ; 

Let not life be spent in mourning 
One fair image lost below. 

Duty calls thee—etern. relentless, 
Higher, nobler passions call ,— 

Wouldst thou be a siave forever? 
Spurn the soul-benum bing thrall. 


Then. on morning-pimions, mounting, 
Seek the light. the heat. the sun— 
There in soul-bathed beauty rest thee, 
From thy task most nobly won: 

3 would mount the hill of giorr, 
Where sweet tones of music ring; 

List the voice of passioned story, 
Sweetly where the muscs sing. 


There no more shal] misery pain thee,— 
There shall woe be turned to bliss— 
In the mystic halls of glory 
Naught there reigns but happiness. 
Then farewell all other visions, 
Visions, save of future fame ; 
On the shiping portals, write thee, 
Write thee there thy humbie name. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


THE BLACK DOMINO. 


a TALE FROM THE OPERA 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Cuistmas had come, and with it the annual grand masked 
ball given by the queen at her palace at Madrid. In a small ante- 
chamber adjoining the ball-room, stood or rather lounged, two 
young men ; Lord Elfort, an Englishman, and his friend, Count 
Julius. Apparently they had but just arrived, for Julius turned 
to his friend, almost overpowering him by the rapidity of his ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm. Lord Elfort gazed languidly, with the 
air of one too much accustomed to such scenes to feel. even a mo- 


declined, upon the plea that his wife was ill at home, and he also | 


disclosed to his quick-witted companion that he was jealous of his 
wife, and feared this same handsome young Spaniard. Julius 
tried to reason him out of his absurd notion, proving to him his 


he merely replied : 
“ My wife has expressed a wish to see him. 
bring me unhappiness.” 


Julius smiled an incredulous smile, as he replied with a slight | 


expression of scorn in his voice : 

“If she had cared very much about seeing him she would have 
appeared at the ball this evening.” 

“Yes, she preferred being ill. I thank her—but it is equal.” 

And espying Horace, Elfort declared he was going to dance, 
and disappeared into the ball-room. 

Ilorace Massarena entered the ante-chamber and carelessly seat- 
ed himself. Julius assailed him with the question as to whether 
he knew who his entrnce had put to flight, but was answered in 


| the negative. 


| for he has kinsfolks in Spain. 


“One of our allies—Lord Elfort! and one of our compatriots, 
He is connected by bis wife to the 
Duke of Olivarez. Apropos of his wife; he has an idea that she 
is too well disposed in your favor.” 
“What unworthiness!” exclaimed Horace, his dark eyes flash- 
ing. ‘I do not even know the lady.” 

“Is it astonishing ?” laughed Julius. 

“Yes. The Count de San Lucar, my ambassador, entertains 
great affection for me—and to me, a poor man who has nothing, 
he wishes to give his daughter—a rich heiress—who is still in the 


, convent, and I don’t know whether I ought to accept.” 


“ Sooner twice than once.” 

“IT have come to you, the friend of my youth, to ask advice. Is 
it right to marry one when you love another ?” 

“T cannot tell, never having scen the lady in question.” 


“Neither have I seen her!” exclaimed Horace, petalantly, “and 


| IT complain of not having seen her, of spending my life in search- 


ing after her, and yet I never met her.” 

“Horace, my friend, are you out of your senses? You return 
from France, and the new romances published there, which—” 

** Leave me them.” 

“ Are dangerous to weak minds, undoubtedly have—” 

“Tt was not in France! but in Spain, at Madrid. It was here, 


at the court festival that I saw her for the first time,”’ exclaimed 


mentary thrill of pleasure at the dazzlingly brilliaut scene before | 


him. 
a sigh of weariness, he threw himself upon a couch. His friend 
Julius looked at him with feelings of astonishment mingled with 
pity, and demanded the reason of his indifference, and before long 
he was made aware of the fact that Lord Elfort was vexed and 
dispirited by the loss of quite a large sum of money. It was not 


the actual loss which so vexed him, but because he had always 
been considered the best whist player in England, and yet the 
evening previous he had, while surrounded by admiring country- 
men, lost his games, and to a Spaniard, one Horace Massarena. 
Julius rallied him upon it, and promised if he would come to his 
fipuse after the ball, to give him a chance to win back his golden 
guineas and bis lost reputation. But that proposition Lord Eifort 


An expression of scorn curved his handsome lips, and, with | 


Horace, with a mixture of petulance and eagerness. “‘ At the ball 
our queen gave last year at Christmas. Imagine, my friend, a—” 
“ Beautiful face and speaking eyes,” laughed Julius. 
“ She was masked,” replied Horace. 
relate my adventure. 


“If vou will listen I will 
She was masked, but her form was elegant 
and her hands the mo:t beautiful knight ever swore oath upon. In 
dancing—listen well—for I had invited her to dance, and her 
dancing—” 

“ Was ravishing,” laughed Julius. 

“No; she didn’t know a figure—she knew nothing. It seemed 
as if this was the first time she had ever been to a ball. She con- 
tinually asked simple questions, and in all her movements she 
mingled a grace and awkwardness perfectly charming. She took 
my arm and we promenaded through the gorgeous saloons, where 
everything astonished—everything charmed. But at each word 
I addressed to har she hesitated, she seemed embarrassed ; and I, 
who am always—you understand—I sympathized with her and 
she had no fear, Ino more. I cannot describe to you the charm 
she threw over the conversation in spite of her evident embarrass- 
ment ; what wit and delicacy. I listened and admired. After a 
while she seemed to become more at ease, and was speaking with 
great fluency, when suddenly a little masque appeared before her, 
saying : ‘See, the minute has arrived!’ and exclaiming ‘already |’ 
she disengaged her arm from mine and disappeared.” 

“O, yes! like Cinderella,” exclaimed Julius, with a mock sigh. 

“T tried in vain to detain her,” said Horace, apparently un- 
mindful of his friend’s cjaculations. “‘Adicu,’ she said to me, 
‘adieu, Senor Horace.’ ” 

“She knew you, then ?” inquired Julius. 

“T had told her, without her desire, my name, family, my 
hopes, all my thoughts, even, whilst of her I know nothing. Un- 
willing to lose her so, I followed at a distance. I saw her and her 
companion enter a public carriage with a light, springing step 
which enabled me to see her foot—the most beautiful foot in the 
world, and at that moment she let fall—” 

“ Her modest skirt !”’ inquired, very maliciously, Julius. 

“No, no, my fricnd—her mask! I was near the carriage, at 
the gate—and never, never shall I forget that lovely face ; those 
black eyes and exquisite features are graven on my heart.” 

“And the carriage turned into a brilliant, fairy chariot, and 
vanished before your eyes ?” interrupted Jul-us, with a broad smile 


| on his face. 


“You mock me ; I shall say no more.” And Horace turned on 
his heel, and was for walking out of the room, when Julius seized 


| him and promising with due solemnity not to jeer any more, 


Horace continued : 

“I became aware that she was embarrassed because she had not 
her purse, and instantly stepped forward and offered her mine, 
which she accepted with a sort of graceful embarrassment. Some 
days afterward I received at my address a little package contain- 
ing the moderate sum I had advanced, in a beautiful purse em- 
broidered with pearls and gold, and in this purse was a paper, on 
which was written these words : ‘The situation of ambassador's sec- 
retary, which at the ball you so desired, you shall have—this evening 
you will be appointed,’ and it was signed, ‘The Black Domino.’ This 
evening she will return.” 


“ Who told you so ?” asked Julius, and it was no feigned inter 
est he feit now. 
“A secret instinct. Yes, my friend, it seems to me that she is 


| always near me—and each instant I await her,” said Horace, with 
absurdity, by telling him, which was the truth, that his wife had | 
never scen Senor Horace, nor he her. To all of these arguments — 


I think he will | 


eagerness. 
Just then the music strack up a new dance, and Julius exclaim- 
ed, laughingly : 
“Pardon, my dear friend—I have a partner who awaits me. 


I 


| must leave you to the tender mercies of your fairy lady-love,” and 


with a low bow and gay laugh he left. 

When left alone, Horace exclaimed : 

“He mocks me and perhaps with reason. It was in this very 
saloon that she first appeared to me. Perhaps she will come again.” 
And Horace threw himself back upon the couch. 


Just at that moment two masks entered. Onc, the shortest, was 
dressed in a dark purple domino, the other in black. The couch 
stood in such a way that the two dominoes could not sec it as they 
entered, nor at all unless they turned round. The black domino 
turned to her companion and eagerly demanded if all arrangements 
were complete. 

“Everything. The carriage will be at the gate upon the minnte, 
and T will be faithful and watchful.” 

“ Remember,” returned the black domino, “ one moment late, 
and we are lost!” 

“ Yes, I know it, and I will be watchful ; and do you go in and 
enjoy yourself, and when the hour approaches, I will warn you.” 

Just then the black domino removed her mask and turned to 
enter the ball-room, when she espied Horace, who had closed his 
eyes and feigned sleep. 

“QO, heavens!” she exclaimed, while she hastily replaced her 
mask, “ I thought we were alone.” 

“ Rest easy, senora, he sleeps,” replied her companion. 

The black domino came forward to take a closer look at the 
sleeper, when she beckoned her companion to approach, and spoke 
in eager undertones. 

“Great heavens! It is him—it is Horace! The young gentle- 
man who protected us last year, Brigitta. Don’t you recognize 
him ?” 

Brigitta looked at him carelessly, and then, as the orchestm 
gave the signal for the dancing fo re-commence, she hurried to the 
door of the saloon, while her companion followed more slowly, 
stopping to place, as she passed Horace, her bouquet by his side. 
So slowly did she move across the room that the dance had al- 
ready begun. 

““O, senora, how could you, who have so little time, be willing 
to lose that fine bolera ?” 

“T will not be so tardy next time, Brigitta.” 

When the dance was ended Julius came in search of his friend 
Horace, whom he found fast asleep upon the couch. He shook his 


friend roughly by the arm, exclaiming : 


“Just think of the delicious bolera you have thus stupidly 
slept through !” 

Horace sprang up as if just awakened from a sound siesta, but 
at the same time, with a gesture he directed his friend’s attention 
to the black domino, informing him in an eager whisper, that it 
was his fair unknown ; and earnestly besought him to engage her 
companion in the purple domino for the ensuing dance, that he 
might have an opportunity of speaking unwatched with his mask- 
ed inamorata. The music came floating through the room, and 
with a smile Julius, approached the purple mask. 


“‘T do not think, angelic mask, that you came to the ball to re- 
main alway in this room, and if you will accept me for your cava- 
lier, we will join the dancers.” 

Brigitta, for that was the name of the purple domino, took the 
proffered arm and entered the dancing hall, leaving Horace and 
his lovely unknown together. Angela was about following her 
companion, when Horace advanced. 

“ An instant, a single instant, senora !”’ 

“ What wish you, senor knight?” asked Angela, disguising her 
voice. 

“Do you not know, senora? Is it necessary for me to tell you 
that I have recognized you ?” 

“You must be mistaken,” she replied, her voice still disguised. 

“Indeed! This bouquet will prove!” exclaimed Horace, as ho 
triumphantly produced the bunch of flowers she had placed upon 
his couch when he pretended sleep. 

“A ruse! a treason!” she exclaimed, laughingly. 

“Tf Lam guilty who is to blamet You, who have hid from 
me—you, who have the advantage of seeing my face while your 
features are hid from my eyes by the mask.” 

Angela, with a grace wholly her own, raised her mask. Horace 
was in transports, and exclaimed : 

“O, it isher! I see her to my eyes as she has been to my 
memory !” 

“You must banish that memory,” said Angela. 

“ And wherefore ?” demanded Horace. 

“ Because you will marry—will marry the daughter of Connt 
de San Lucar.” 

“ Never! never!” 

“T have thought of this marriage for you; for you have noth- 
ing, and in order to sustain your name and birth, you must have 
a fine fortune,” replied Angela, calmly. 

“ Madame !”” exclaimed Horace, impatiently, “think less of my 
fortune and more of my happiness. Is is only with you—near 
you—and I declare to you I renounce this marriage, and all who 
propose it to me—I will never marry—or I will marry you!” 

“Ah! who told you I could accept you? Who told you I 
was free ¢” 

“Great heavens! It is impossible! married !’’ 

“If that was so?” 
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* Ah! then I should die of grief and despair!” 

“Horace!” exclaimed Angela. 

“ Why have you returned?) Why come here?” asked Horace, | 
coldly and despairingly. 

“To say farewell—yes, Horace, to give you my last adicu.” | 

“Who are you, then ?” 

“Who am I? A fairy, a good angel, who follows all your steps 
with a friendship that never changes.” 

Angela turned away her head as she said this, and in doing this 
caught sight of Lord Elfort; hastily replacing her mask, she 
exclaimed to Horace : 

“ Take care! they come!” 

“ What is it, madame ?” asked Horace. 

“ Nothing—but be silent when milord comes here.” 

“Why?” 

“Silence!” peremptorily exclaimed Angela. 

Lord Elfort sauntered into the room and approached the two as 
they stood side by side. As he approached, the mask seemed 
troubled and grasped Horace’s arm nervously. 

“Why does my coming cause this domino so much trouble?” | 
asked Lord Elfort, and he bent his eyes searchingly upon the 
black domino. ‘“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “that dress and | 
mask—wholly the same. If I were not sure that my lady—my 
wife—was fortunately ill at home.” | 

“Why does he regard you so intently and seem 40 agitated ?” | 
asked Horace, in undertones, of his companion. | 

| 
| 


“T know not,” answered Angela, but her voice and figure | 
trembled violently. 

Lord Elfort approached Angela nearer, and bowing, said : 

“Madame, will you allow me the pleasure of dancing with 
you?” 

“‘T was about to make the same demand myself of madame,” 
said Horace, bowing. 

“T have then the prior claim,” replied Lord Elfort. 

“ The claim is nothing ; her wish alone gives the right,”’ haugh- 
tily replied Horace. 

“For rights, I have, perhaps, much the best,” as hanghtily an- 
swered Lord Elfort. 

“Because,” exclaimed Horace, fiercely, ‘madame deigns to 
accept me!” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed Angela ; extending to Lord Elfort one 
hand, she said, “this dance with you—the next with you ;” and | 
her other hand she gave to Horace ; then with a slight courtesy 
she left the ante-chamber for the ball-room. 

Horace threw himself again upon the couch and was shortly 
jeined by Julius. While they were talking, the purple domino en- 
tered, apparently in search of her companion. Happening to | 
glance at the clock, she started and exclaimed : 

“The hour! It is not possible! The clock in the dancing hall 
points only to eleven. Heavens! we are lost!” 

Julius approached her and consoled her by telling her that the 
clock in the hall was slow, but that her companion, the black dom- 
ino, had discovered it and left in haste. The mask seemed horror- 
struck to find she had not waited for her, and left precipitately. 
Horace then rose and entered the ball room by a door in front just 
as milord entered through another on the left. Lord Elfort dashed 
up to Julius and drawing him into a farther corner, hurriedly 
exclaimed : 

“ My friend, my friend—for you are my only one—I am trem- 
bling with rage—my wife is here !”’ 

“Tt is impossible !” 

“T have spoken with her myself!” exclaimed Lord Elfort, al- 
most beside himself with rage. ‘1 found her in here tete-a-tete 
with Senor Horace Massarena. You know the elegant figure and 
step of my lady—you know it as well as I. Eh! well, it was tho 
very same. I have proofs, too. You know my lady, my wife, is 
of Spanish blood, the blood of the Olivarez—and, like all the 
ladies of Madrid, carries a handkerchief embroidered with the 
arms of the family. Well! the unknown—the mask—the domino 
—had broidered on the corner of her handkerchief the arms of 
the Olivarez!” 

“ Great heavens !’*exclaimed Julius. 

“T saw—I saw it with my eyes. I was furious. I thought I 
would snatch the handkerchief and mask, but I had no chance, 
for she suddenly quitted my arm and was lost in the crowd of 
black dominoes like her own. It was she. Did I not say that 
Horace de Massarena brought me evil? She came only to see 
him.” 

Julius besought his friend to be calm, and told him to order his 
carriage, and he would drive him to his home sooner than his lady 
could possibly arrive there, and ‘he would be able to confront her. 
Lord Elfort dashed off, and while he was gone, Horace entered 
and was astonished to be saluted by Julius in this wise : 

“ Arrived at last, unhappy one. When I say unhappy one, I 
do not mean you alone—but I will not reproach you, for you know 
nothing—it is not your fault.” 

Eagerly Horace demanded an explanation of the words of his 
companion. 

“TI mean that your invisible fairy—the mysterious beauty, is no 
other than Lady Elfort !” 

“No, no, it is not so! 
despair. 

“?Tis not thou who ought to complain. Her husband is furi- 
ons—and knows all—find the lady—re-conduct her to her home. 
I, in the mean time, will take my lord in my carriage. I will 
make delays, that you may reach home first. Be calm and quick. 
I will make all the delays I possibly can. I go for the husband 
—seek you for the wife !” 

So saying Julius hurried from the room, and as he disappeared 


It cannot be!” exclaimed Horace, in 


the black domino entered. 


“Fly, madame, fly—all is discovered! Lose one instant, and | wish me to be your abbess, and by her express commands I give 


, you are lost!” exclaimed Horace, in utter despair. 


“ Who has told you?” inquired the mask. 

“The count Julius knows you, and—” 

“Not in the least,” Angela replied, with naivete. 

“What falseness !”’ passionately exclaimed Horace. 
Count Julins told me your husband knew all.” 

“ My husband !” 

“ Yes—Lord Elfort—who this moment returns to his hotel.” 

“Lord Elfort—my husband? Ah! that is amusing and very 
original,” and Angela langhed gaily. 

“You laugh? You dare laugh ?” and Horace stamped his foot. 

“ Yes, truly, and not without reason, for I aver to you, senor, 
that Iam not married. As a proof, in spite of what menaces me 
I will remain here three-quarters of an hour longer. Only three- 
quarters of an hour, not a minute more, and as a proof of my 
sincerity, I will remind you of the contre-dance which begins this 
minute.” 

“Tam master of the time, and I prefer to talk to you, senora. 
Since you are not married, since you have never been—you have 
sworn it to me—as a proof, will you demonstrate it that I may not 
have a doubt left ?” 

“How ?” 

“ By accepting my hand.” 

“Listen, Horace, and do not be angry ; but truly, I cannot give 
you an answer now. I will continue your friend—do not press 
me for an answer.” 

“O, heavens! Swear to me, then, that I may have one con- 


“The 


| soling thought, that I may see you again, alone !” 


“T promise it,” said Angela, solemnly. 

Just then the clock in the tower rang out the hour of twelve. 
The black domino sprang to her feet, and gazing at the clock 
in the hall, found it nearly an hour slow. She turned with dismay 
to Horace, who stood smiling, and in answer to her inquiring look, 
he said : 

“ A ruse, dear lady, to keep you by me a little longer.” 

She uttered a cry of horror. 

“What have I done?” asked Horace, in trepidation ; who saw, 
though he understood not the reason, that by his thoughtless act 
he had caused her much and great misfortune. He earnestly 
entreated to be forgiven. 

“Repair your error by not detaining or following me, and I 
forgive you,” and in an instant she was gone. 

* * * * 

The day’was dull and cold, and the gray walls of the parlor of 
the convent of the Annunciades looked dim and gloomy. The 
room was large, but the windows were narrow and deep-set. On 
the north side of the room were two gates leading into the courts 
of the convent ; on the west side was the cell of the abbess, and on 
the east a small gate leading into the garden, and a large arch, 
through which was obtained a glimpse of the chapel. There en- 
tered from the chapel a figure in the dress of a nun; she raised 
her head and displayed the features of the purple domino of the 
preceding evening. She exclaimed, as she entered and found her- 
self wholly alone : 

“T have tried in vain to tell my beads and say my prayers, but 
it is impossible—I am too anxious. Sister Angela has not yet re- 
turned to the convent. A minute more and all the entrances will 
be closed, even the little garden gate. One hour and the matin 
bell will ring, and where is she and what shall I say when she does 
not appear? What scandal! I know the vows have not been 
pronouneed—and I soon quit the convent to be married ; but she 
—poor Angela, what has become of her? The future abbess of 
the Annunciada obliged to be discovered or lost in the streets of 
Madrid! If I could only conceal her absence for this morning— 
but here comes sister Ursula, the most deceitful and spiteful of all. 
By her manner she suspects all is not right. I fear she will soon 
know all, and be glad to do so, for if Angela is discovered or lost, 
she will be abbess.” 

Brigitta resumed her prayers and quietly saluted sister Ursula, 
who wished, she said, to see sister Angela. Brigitta corrected, 
rather maliciously the question, substituting abbess for the word 
sister, whereupon Ursula descanted upon the propriety of calling 
her abbess before she had taken the veil, because Angela D’ Oliva- 
rez was rich and cousin to the queen; and informed Brigitta that 
her family was as noble and rich, and that Angela might be disap- 
pointed in her ambition ; and further informed Brigitta that when 
Angela took the vow of poverty her property went to her only 
kinsman, Lord Elfort, a heretic. She ceased her speech, and 
again demanded to see sister Angela, and upon being refused, she 
declared that the abbess was not in her cell. 

Brigitta was in despair, for her anxious ear caught the sound of 
somebody trying the lock of the garden gate. With sudden 
thought Brigitta told Ursula that if the abbess had left the con- 
vent she did so by the garden gate, for the key was not in its place. 
Eagerly Ursula went in search of the key. As soon as the door 
closed behind her, Brigitta produced a duplicate key, and hastily 
unlocking the gate, admitted Angela in the black domino, who 
had scarcely time to enter and close the door of the cell before 
Ursula returned looking disappointed, for the key was in its prop- 
er place, Just then Angela’s voice was heard in her room, so all 
her malicious suspicions were dashed to the ground. 

The parlor of the convent was filled with the most distinguished 
guests, among whom were Lord and Lady Elfort, Count Julius 
and Senor Horace de Massarena, all eager to witness the ceremo- 
ny of appointing the futuro abbess, The moment arrived, and 
Angela, in her nun’s dress and veil, stepped from her room. She 
stood a moment—then in a clear voice thus spoke : 

“ Sisters, dear sisters, our dugust mistress, the queen, does not 


* 


to sister Ursula that title and supreme power. Her highness also 
desires me to choose, before I quit you forever, a husband—and 
this husband will you be, Horace?” And letting her veil slowly 
fall, she advanced towards Horace, who raised his eyes, and with 
a cry of joy fell on his knees at her feet. Then swelled the joyful 
chorus from all. 
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{Translated from the French for Ballou‘s Pictorial. 


A FIDDLING DRAGOON. 


In 1809, under the reign of Joseph, Napoleon's brother, in 
Spain, a young sub-lieutenant of cavalry, in the service of this 
prince, was made prisoner by the Spaniards at Rivadeo. He was 
carried to Oviedo, the capital of the Asturias, with his brother, a 
lieutenant in the same corps, and several companions in arms, 
under the escort of a horde of soldiers and peasants, the latter, for 
the most part, armed with forks, pikes and spears. Compelled to 
march forty-two leagues in seven days to reach the city, in all the 
places they traversed, the prisoners were su!jected to outrage and 
insult from a vindictive populace, exasperated against the French. 

As soon as they arrived at Oviedo, they were thrown into the 
fortress, which was at that time entrusted to the care of a governor 
notorious for his bad disposition and severity to prisoners. After 
some hours of captivity, our young officer, who had studied music 
in his childhood, and learned to play on the violin at the age of 
seven, under the direction of a celebrated Italian professor, suffer- 
ing more from his inability for want of an instrument to cultivics 
the art he loved so passionately, than from the deprivation of his 
liberty, ventured, under the pretext of having a secret to comma 
nicate, to inform the governor that he solicited an audicnce. 

It was only after a thousand difficulties that the prisoner obtain- 
ed permission to use his favorite instrument; and a banker of the 
city, who had formerly been an intimate friend of his father, then 
French consul in one of the principal citics of Spain, hastened to 
send him an excellent violin. 

The jailer, who had never in his life heard tones of such suavity 
and harmony from any instrument, could not conceal his admira- 
tion and surprise, and boasted of the talent which had so speedily 
inspired him with ecstacy ; and the governor, who was informed of 
him, soon sent for his young prisoner, suggesting that he should 
bring his violin with him. But the governor had so long enjoyed 
a reputation for ferocity and barbarity in the fortress, that our 
violinist, unable to hope that he would treat him with humanity, 
obeyed the order, attributing it rather to curiosity than to any 
other motive. 

It was, therefore, with agreeable surprise that he received the 
most cordial weleome, and an invitation to produce the melodious 
tones so much vaunted by the jailer. He began by playing an 
adagio from the works of Haydn, a composer then unknown in 
Spain, and afterwards an andante from the quatuor of Pleyel, 
which he had arranged in chords in order to present the simple 
and graceful harmony. The execution of these pieces was suffi- 
cient to display all the fire and sensibility of his soul. The gov- 
ernor, who was sufficiently acquainted with music, in spite of him- 
self betrayed his astonishment at each phrase, and, at the andante, 
unable longer to conceal the pleasure he experienced, he extended 
his hand to his prisoner, and confessed with visible emotion that it 
was the first time in his life he had been so moved. Afterwards 
he conducted him into his dining-room, and invited him to break- 
fast. He made him promise first, to say nothing about what had 
happened, to his unfortunate companions, assured him that he 
should want for nothing, that he would soften his position and 
that of his brother as much as possible, and said he had but one 
regret, and that was, that he could not grant him what he mast 
most desire—liberty. From this time he was withdrawn from tho 
common room, where not only prisoners of war but criminals were 
confined, and a private chamber was assigned him, in which he 
could devote himself entirely to the study of music. Our roung 
officer even succeeded in improving the condition of his unfortu- 
nate comrades, for the hardened heart of the gawernor had softened 
by degrees, thanks to the tender and passionate performance of the 
young violinist. 

He remained five months in this fortress, which was defended by 
four pieces of artillery, planted constantly before the prison to 
demolish it on the slightest attempt at insurrection on the part of 
the prisoners, or even at the approach of the French. Still, with- 
out thinking of the danger which threatened them, they resolved 
by common consent to attempt to recover their liberty, even at tho 
peril of their lives. Our virtuoso placed himself at their head, 
forced the guard, and succeeded, not without difficulty, in joining 
the French army, which was encamped four leagues from Oviedo. 
He passed through the entire population, who were astounded at 
such boldness on the part of prisoners. The success of this at- 
tempt was not complete, for one of his brothers in arms fell at his 
side, stabbed to the heart by a poignard. 

Our hero continued his military carcer without neglecting music, 
which had afforded him such relief, and he always recalled his 
adventure, and the different circumstances which had preceeded it, 
with pleasure. Lagoancre, that was the real name of our artist, 
was made knight of the legion of honor, successively decorated 
with many orders, and appointed captain in the royal guard; bat 
music having become a prominent taste with him, he resigned his 
commission and devoted himself to that art, in which he has 
obtained an Konorable reputation as the composer of many grace. 
ful romances. The productions ofthe ex-captain are known to all 
the musical world, and this is fame enough. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


SCENES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

M. M. Batxou, Esq.,—My dear Sir:—Permit me, according 
to promise, to resume the narrative of my visit to the Quaker city 
of Philadelphia. Agreeably to an appointment made with Mr. 
Anthony, the day previous, I accompanied him, on the morning 
of the second day of my visit, on a drive to the Arami Via- 
duct over Gunner’s Run, about three miles from the city. Witha 
elear sky, a beautiful road, no dust, and a fast horse, we speedily 
and agrecably accomplished the distance. Turning into a secluded 
lane, where we left our horse and vehicle, a walk of a few hundred 
yards brought us to the brow of a slight elevation, from whence 
we had a fine view of the viaduct, as seen in the engraving. Mr. 
Anthony, who was one of the contractors of the work, took a 
commendable pride in showing the bridge from every point of 
view, and explaining its liarity of construction, ete. From 
him I learned that it was found to cost less to construct the via- 
duct than to make an embankment of earth across the valley, with 
a tressle-bridge to span the little stream which winds its sinuous 
course therein. The cost of the beautiful work as it stands was, 
in round numbers, $25,000. The designs and plans were furnished 
by Strickland Kneass, Esq., of Philadelphia. James R. McClure 
was the engineer in charge, and Morrison & Anthony, the contrac- 
tors. It was commenced April 2Ist and finished October 7th, 
1854. There are five semi-circular arches, of 30 feet span each. 
The height from the ground to the top of the coping is 40 feet ; 
width 20 feet, and the length 200 feet. The material is mostly 
brick, manufactured for the purpose. It was built for the Northern 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and is about four miles from 
their depot on the corner of Front and Willow Streets. A couple 


around its vicinity, vis- 
iting the country seat 
*of Mr. Wright, through 
whose grounds the road 
has been cut, we sought 
our vehicle, and started 
to return. Striking 
across thro what is 
called “The Rising 
Sun,” we reached the 
outer end of Broad St., 
and thence to the city, 
we had a very pleasant 
ride, until we “struck 
the pavement,” which 
somewhat disturbed the 
romance of the motion. 
The roads in this neigh- 
borhood, being wide, 
smooth and level, are 
given over to horse-rac 
ing and fast driving, 
somewhat like the Third 
Avenue of New York. 
On a pleasant afternoon, 
hundreds of vehicles 
may be seen gliding 
over them to various 
places of resort in the 
suburbs. The next sub- 
ject which came under my pencil was the First Baptist Church, 
represemted on the next page, on the corner of Broad and Arch 
Streets, now in the course of completion. This magnificent 
structure was designed by S. D. Button, Esq., architect of the 
Merchant’s Exchange, and to him I directed my steps, after. 
making a sketch of the striking edifice which does him such cred't. 
Mr. Button not only furnished me with the information I desire, 
but was kind enough to supply me with a copy of his elevation of 
the church, which has aided me materially in making the accom- 
panying drawing. The style which the architect has adopted for 
this chef-d’awuvre of his skill, is the Romanesque or Byzantine, 
which, together with the rich dark-brown Connecticut stone of 
which it is constructed, conveys to the mind an idea of the archi- 
tecture of the medizval period, so many fine specimens of which 
are still extant in England and Normandy. The size of the build- 
ing is 72 feet front by 114 teet deep, while the principal tower with 
its lofty spire reaches a height of 225 feet. The interior arrange- 
ments consist of an audience room 65 by 75 feet in the clear, which 
space is not broken or interrupted by pillars or columns, the gal- 
leries being suspended, having no supports between the walls of 
the audience room, except the truss framing. The ceiling is 38 
feet in height, and beautifully ornamented, while the walls are 
colored in imitation of stone. The gallery front, pulpit, organ 
gallery, etc., are appropriately and beautifully ornamented. Two 
magnificent staircases give access to the audience room, which has 
sittings for 1000 persons. The windows are enriched by stained 
glass, beautifully designed by G. J. Gibson. The lecture room, 
Sunday-school rooms, etc., are on the ground floor. Adjoining 


the church on Arch Street, is a four story, freestone-front building, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION BUILDING. 


of a rich and chaste design, in keeping with the style of the church, 
which is intended for the parsonage. The church is nearly finished, 
the spire having reached a height of about 200 feet, and I presume 
it will be completed ere the commencement of another year. On 
my way down town, and while f mgr J through Chestnut Street, 
my attention was attracted to the chaste, yet imposing facade of 
the building, No. 316, recently erected and occupied by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, a view of which is given herewith. 
Among the mny institutions for the diffusion of Christian knowl- 
edge, there is probably not one which has been so efficient as this. 
It is worthy the aid and encouragement of every Christian, ot 
whatever denomination or church. It grew out of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday and Adult School Union, founded in 1817, the first 
year’s receipts of which society amounted to $435 16. From this 
germ sprung a society whose yearly business 1 ow reaches nearly, 
if not quite, the sum of $150,000. The affairs of the parent insti- 
tution were transacted in one of the apartments of No. 13, North 
Fourth Street, but on assuming a new name, and entering upon 
an enlarged sphere, the whole house was rented. In 1831, the 
operations o: the Union having increased to $77,000 annually, 
larger and more commodious premises were sought and obtained 
at No. 146, Chestnut Street; but the growth of nearly a quarter 
of a century rendered still greater accommodations necessary, 

in 1853, the premises now occupied by the institution were erected. 


ARAMINGO VIADUCT, ON THE NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


this viaduct is another 
— one, over the 
“Nene Railroad, also = = 
— 
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JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


The front on Chestnut Street, of which an ac- 
curate view is presented in the engraving, is 
appropriate and imposing. The design was 
furnished by John McArthur, Jr., and presents 
an entire front, from the pavement to the top 
of the main cornice, of Quincy granite, cut 
in the Lombard style. This new structure, 
including the — and the fitting up of the 
premises for the business of the society, was 
erected at a cost of upward of $65,000. The 
voluntary contributions of citizens of Phila- 
delphia towards the building are not far from 
$13,000. The buildings—for there are two— 
occupy a lot on Chestnut Street, bétween 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, 30 feet wide by 
229 feet in depth, extending back to George 
Street. The main building on the Chestnut 
Street front extends to a depth of 80 feet, and 
on the George Street front is a warchouse, 100 
feet deep, both occupying the entire width of 
the lot, leaving an interval between the prin- 
cipal buildings, of 49 feet, appropriated to the 
counting-room and other apartments, which 
are lighted by a skylight. At cach extremity 
of the basement or cellar is a large furnace to 
heat the front and rear buildings respectively. 
There are also large fire-proof safes for sterco- 
type plates. The remainder of the basement 
is occupied for the reception of printing paper, 
and packing boxes ; and also an apartment for 
the storage ot fuel. After my interview with 
Mr. Button, I called upon Mr. Rosenthal, 
who is getting up a large and handsome 
lithograph in colors, of the interior of the 
magnificent Masonic Temple, an exterior view 
of which was published in a recent number of 
the Pictorial. My object was to get a copy ot 
the architect’s design for your paper, but I 
saw at once that an engraving upon the scale 
which your space would admit of, would con- 
vey but a poor idea of the grandeur of this 
magnificent hall, and I abandoned the idea 
of attempting it. Mr. Rosenthal will present 
to the fraternity, ere long, however, a picture 
worthy a place in the parlor of the finest man- 
sion. It is to be about 18 by 24 inches, and, 
being printed in colors, will have the appear- 
ance of the finest water-color drawing. After 
dinner, I visited, in company with Mr. Winch, 
the Philadelphia Library, situated on Fifth 
Street, below Chestnut Street, which is repre- 
sented in the first engraving. The building 
is a plain, substantial-looking structure of 
brick, and has a truly venerable and antiquated 
ae. Over the entrance, which is on 

ifth Strect, is a full length statue of Dr. 
Franklin. The Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany was instituted in 1731, and is now one of 
the oldest and most extensive im the country. 
It owes its origin to Dr. Franklin and the 
members of a philosophical society called 
“The Junto.” Its first efforts were com- 
paratively feeble, but by the contributions of 
various public-spirited individuals, and by the 
addition and consolidation with it of three or 
four other libraries, its catalogue was increased 
to a considerable —_ and it was found 
necessary to erect a building for its accommo- 
dation. Accordingly, the edifice shown in the 
engraving was erected, and the society took 
possession of its new quarters in 1790. The 
eorner-stone was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 31st of August, 1789. Among 
the most important acquisitions of the socie- 
ty, is the library of the Hon. James Logan, 
the confidential friend of William Penn, which 
consisted of nearly 4000 volumes, principally 
of works in the learned and modern languages 
of Europe. It is kept in a room appropriated 
for that paeees, and, by constant additions, 
has swelled to the number of 10,000 volumes. 


Combined with the company’s library, the FIRST BAPTIST CHU 


whole Jnumbers about 
65,000 volumes of the 
choicest and most val- 
uable works npon ev- 
ery imaginable sub- 
ject,embracing in their 
design either refer- 
ence, instruction or 
amusement. The in- 
come of the society is 
about $6000, $4000 of 
which is annually ex- 
pended in additions to 
the catalogue. The 
rooms are opened ev- 
ery week day from ten 
o’clock, A. M., until 
sunset. On the left of 
the main hall, as I 
entered, I noticed a 
quaint and venerable 
time-piece, said to 
have been the proper- 
ty of the “ Protector” 
— Oliver Cromwell. 
It is certainly a very 
antique-looking affair, 
similar in shape and 
appearance to those 
venerable-looking and 
time-honored clocks 
which we frequently 
see in the wide and 
spacious halls and 
“keeping-rooms” of 
Yankee mansions of 
the olden time, whose 
monotonous click— 
click have recorded 
the lapse of time, and 
marked the “ passing 
away” of generation 
after generation from 
time immemorial. I 


RCH, CORNER OF ARCH AND BROAD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


ODD FELLOWS’ CEMETERY, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


have no doubt of the fact that it was once in 
the possession of that lion-hearted man; but 
still there is great room for doubt, and hence 
the romance which might attach to it were the 
authenticity of the fact undoubted, is in a 
great measure destroyed. The remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in sketching various 
localities of interest in and about the city, all 
of which will, in due course of time, be fur- 
nished to your readers. I shall content my- 
self with offering but two of these subjects in 
the present connection. The first is one of 
the numerous cemeteries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia : it is that belonging to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. It is situated 
on Islington Lane, near the Ridge Road, about 
two miles from the northern boundary of the 
city proper. It covers a space of some thirty 
acres, and is intersected by wide and spacious 
avenues and walks, well graded and tastefully 
laid out. The first interment was made on 
the 5th of May, 1849, since which time a stone 
wall, surmounted by a neat iron railing, has 
been erected along the entire front. ‘The build- 
ings represented in the engraving consist of 
a main building and two wings, and were 
designed and erected under the superintend- 
eney of Messrs. Hoxie & Button, architects. 
They are constructed of brown stone, in the 
Egyptian style, and the centre or main build- 
ing, which is intended as a chapel and offices, 
is surmounted by a tower, eighty-one feet 
high. The wings are used for carriage-ways 
and passages for foot passengers. The third 
Jewish Synagogue, represented in the first 
engraving on this page, is situated in Cronn, 
below Vine Street, and is also in the Egyptian 
style, and of brown stone. It is a neat and 
substantial structure, although the appropriate- 
ness of the Egyptian style to edifices of this 
character may be questioned. Having com- 
pleted my business, and being desirous of 
spending the evening with my family, I took 
the cars at five o’clock, P. M., and was soon 
en route for home. On our way, we passed the 
wreck of the ill-fated train which had met with 
such a fearful accident at Burlington but a 
few short hours before, and our senses were 
horrified at the bloody evidences of whole- 
sale slaughter. But as the affair is of recent 
occurrence, and as I have no wish to shock 
your readers with the details, I will s by 
a scene which will never be effaced from 
memory, and under happier and more genial 
influences, subscribe myself, 
Very respectfully, your Artist, 
EUTRAL TINT. 


A GIGANTIC ENTERPRISE. 


In this day of stupendous projects, a new 
enterprise, however gigantic, scarcely seems 
wonderful in our eyes. If human ingenuity 
can connect the two continents, across the 
wide expanse of the Atlantic, by telegraph 
communication, it may certainly achieve a 
project recently started in England and France, 
to construct a tunnel beneath the English 
Channel, from Boulogne to Dover. Steps 
have been taken for the purpose of carrying 
out this magnificent enterprise without delay. 
In five years from this time, an atmospheric 
railway will, in all hawan probability, reduce 
to a speedy ride of twenty-five minutes the 
distance between the English and French 
shores. The length of the tunnel will be 
about 18 3-4 miles, and its cost, according to 
the estimate, some $20,000,900. M. Favre, a 
distinguished French engineer, has pronounced 
this stupendous scheme entirely feasible, and 
surveys have lately been taken preparatory to 
its commencement.—Boston Chronicle. 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 
THE ANGEL’S TREASURE 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 
T gazed on thee—pale mother! 
Sore grief enthroned thy brow, 
A type of that within thy heart— 
Jt haunts my memory now; 
And yet I told thee not my thought— 
I felt that words of mine were nought. 


I gazed around—in visions 
T saw a maiden fair— 
Within that homestead, flitting, 
A brother with her there; 
And dreamy tones of voices came 
From youthful forms I may not name. 


Didst thou not sce. pale mother, 
A cherub, dazzling bright, 
Approach thee—bearing in his arms 
An infant, robed in light? 
Whispering in tones of music deep— 
“Sister, the babe the angels keep!” 


The leaves fall fast. pale mother! 
The autumn breeze floate br ; 
There's grief within thy heart, and yet 
There's faith within thine eye: 
The leaves fall fast—but spring retarns! 
&pring for the soul—though nature mourns. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL. 


BY JOUN THORNBERRY. 

Ir is odd enough, how husbands and wives can be so jealous of 
one another. There seems to be some secret disease in love, that 
makes one unhappier after he has got possession of his object than 
he ever was in its uncertain pursuit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salter were of this unfortunate description. They 
really loved one another almost to distraction, as the saying is. 
But love and jealousy being popularly supposed to go together, 
ther, of course, thought it necessary to be jealous, and so com- 
pletely oversct the splendid dish of milk, the rising of whose cream 
they ought so patiently to have waited for. 

There is no need of stopping to dweil on recitals of those sin- 
gie scenes that took place from time to time, in the married expe- 
rience of Mr. and Mrs. Salter. En«ugh to know that all of them 
tended to but one single event, and that the grand crash and cri- 
sis of their matrimonial affair. ‘The dreaded day might be put off 
for a time, but it would certainly come in the end. From the 
stern logic of events, neither of them could hope for escape. 

Well, and finally it began to look as if it was coming indeed. 
The clouds were darkening and thickening in the horizon ; the air 
began to grow chill and cold; the breezes to blow; and nothing 
was wanting now but the thunder and the lightning. But that 
was coming right along. 

Odd as it may sound, it was not less singular in fact, that not 
only should Mrs. Salter be jealous of Mr. Salter, but that he like- 
wise should be jealous of her. Such cross-wise suspicions are not 
very apt to be entertained. But in the present case, they helped 
to make the unfortunate matter infinitely more amusing. 

Mr. Salter at last thought he had enough of it. He could live 
in this painful suspense no longer. He would satisfy himself for 
once and all, and so make anend of it. And Mrs. Salter happened 
to think just the same way, too! and exactly at the same moment! 
Oddest of all odd coincidences, but, nevertheless, wholly true. 

A particular evening drew near, on which each party simulta- 
neously resolved to carry their secret devices into effect. Neither 
let the other suspect aught of his or her intention, but set about 
the work with an earnestness quite worthy the strength of their 
love. It was soon after tea that the performances began. A cool 
evening in late autumn, when the strects were, some of them, 
thronged with people going out to be amused. 

Mr. Salter put on his hat and coat, and passed out as if he were 
going back for a few hours to his business. Ile went, only as far 
as the first corner, however, when he suddenly turned, and came 
back on the other side of the street, till he reached the house ex- 
actly opposite his own. Mrs. Morse lived there, and she had the 
misfortune to be a widow. But she was young yet, and that was 
all in her favor. 

Ringing the bell, the servant admitted him without delay, and 
conducted him into the presence of her mistress. 

“T’ve got a secret,” said he, as soon as they were alone, “and 
I wish you would help me find out what it means. I want to sit 
down here by one of your front windows, with no light at all in 
the front room, and just watch my front door.” 

“Why, Mr. Salter!” exclaimed she. 
picious of a 

“TI am, Mrs. Morse,” said he, “and I only wish you would help 
me carry out my design. I believe I can very soon satisfy myself 
whether my suspicions are true or false.” 

There is an unaccountable something in the human heart, that 
(some people will insist) turns of a sudden, on particular occa- 
sions, all the honey of their natures into pure gall. If men did 
but hate one another half as hagd as some women do, it is difficult 
guessing what sort of a world we should fizd ourselves in. Mrs. 
Morse, gentle as she generally was, immediately joined in with 
the suspicious husband of Mrs. Salter, more ferociously than he 
éyen dared to commence, himself. 

So both of them sat down by the window, and closely watched 
the event ef the crening, on which they had begun to count 60 


“You—yon aint sus- 


| the nature of the business in hand. 


confidently. At the same time Mrs. Salter was busily preparing 
herself to go out, for the purpose of making investigations of a 
very similar nature. She threw on her bonnet and shaw] in a hur- 
ry, and started off to the store of Mr. Podgers, a mutual friend of 
the family. Mr. Podgers she designed for her escort on the er- 
rand she had undertaken ; and she therefore acquainted him with 
He smiled, even while he 
most deeply sympathized, and appeared to enter zealously into 
her plan. Therefore he had his hat upon his head very soon, and 
he and Mrs. Salter were walking composedly through the door 
into the street. As soon as Mr. Salter saw his front door open, 


| and his own wife emerge upon the sidewalk : 


“ There !” he exclaimed to Mrs. Morse, in a loud whisper, “ y 
see that, do you ?” 

“To be sure I do,” answered that lady. “ Isn’t it shameful ?” 

“Now will you go after her with me ?”’ he persisted, rising in 
a hurry. “I want a good, reliable witness, you know. Will 
you go?’ 

“To be sure I will,” she answered, just as unhesitatingly, and 
started to her feet. “I think ‘tis aww!” One peg higher she had 
got in her indignation. 

Mr. Salter’s plan was to rush out and follow after his wife on 
the other side of the street. Taking the too willing widow, there- 
fore, on his arm, he pushed along behind the wife of his bosom. 
Mrs. Morse kept talking to the injured husband, continually, in 
lond whispers; but the latter’s passion would allow him to say 
nothing. Mrs. Morse, however, did not let his anger subside. She 
knew what kind of fuel was needed to make it flame. 

They followed her till she reached Mr. Podgers’s store. 
they saw her go in. 

“ There !” exclaimed the wronged husband again, “what did I 
tell you?” 

“Sure enough!” said the widow. ‘‘ Who'd have thought it ?” 

Delaying a few moments in an obscure spot, they presently saw 
Mrs. Salter coming out of the store, accompanied by Mr. Podgers. 

“Now we'll hunt them down!” said the husband. ‘ Now we’ve 
got them! There’s no chance for escape here! But still, she shall 
have all the time she wants. Let's see how far she will go!” 


ou 


Then 


So they followed on. First, Mr. Podgers and his friend pursued 
their way along till they came to Mr. Salter’s own store. There 
they halted. 

“ They surely can’t be going in there!” exclaimed the husband. 
“Yes—yes; they are!” 

“No,” said the widow, “it’s only your wife! Podgers is waiting 
outside! What can it mean?” 

It meant only this; that Mrs. Salter determined to be on the 
safe side to begin with, and therefore went to see if her husband 
was in, first. Her next step she had determined upon by herself. 
Accordingly she persuaded Mr. Podgers to go with her to Har- 
monic Hall,—not such a very appropriate place, either, for an un- 
harmonious wife to frequent,—where she was very certain would 
be discovered some trace or another of her delinquent husband. 
And Mr. Podgers kindly went along. 

Still pursuing what he thought the fugitives, Mr. Salter dragged 
his gompanion along after, until he saw his wife and Mr. Podgers 
enter Harmonic Hall. Then he stopped short; his knees grew 
weak, and knocked together; his breath came short and quick; 
and finally he mustered strength to cross the threshold, and go in. 

But on the other aisle from that up which his wife and Mr. 
Podgers walked, he and Mrs. Morse took an obscure scat near the 
door, and watched eagerly every motion of their unsuspecting 
prey. The time passed heavily enough, to both parties. The last 
thing either Mr. or Mrs. Salter thought of, was the amusement 
that was proceeding. But by-and-by an interruption occurred. 
The performances drew to the close of their first instalment. <A 
recess intervened, during which Mrs. Salter, after carefully survey- 
ing, as she thought, every quarter of the spacious room, rose and 
went out with the retreating crowds. 

Mr. Salter’s eyes, however, had no lid over them long. 
sight was just then keener than any brier. 
“Come !” called he to his companion. 

Let’s follow on!” 

And away they went, bobbing and bowing along, squeezing and 
jamming, puffing and pulling, all the while keeping their eyes on 
Mrs. Salter, and all the while taking care, too, that she did not 
chance to discover them. They followed out into the open hall. 
On went Mrs. Salter and her Podgers escort, and close behind fol- 
lowed Mr. Salter and his Morse companion and ally. Now it was 
getting to be a race—Podgers for home, and Salter after him. 
Podgers promising his friend that she might rely on him for that 
purpose any other evening, and Salter declarin;, in his bosom that 
he would never give it up in such a way as this. 

But the Podgers party walked faster than the Salter party. The 
latter, in fact, very soon lost sight of the former, which served to 
confuse and confound them excessively. So in order to gain time 
a little, they turned down into a quieter sort of a street, and hoped 
to get to the door just as soon as they did. 

Mr. Salter was very warm, and Mrs. Morse had become very 
much out of breath. But he kept perseveringly pulling her along, 
and she kept puffing and panting as near to his side as she could. 
Not a syllable was spoken by either, till they suddenly emerged 
upon the wider street again. 

A gas lamp flamed brightly on the corner, and a lady and gen- 
tleman were walking briskly up towards them. They stopped a 


His 


“ We'll be after them! 


moment, and, without thinking what they were doing, looked 
straight in their faces. 

The other party drew up, too. And who do you think they 
were, reader, but Mr. Podgers and Mrs. Salter! Instantaneously 
—powder never flashed quicker—they recognized one another. 
They all drew back and formed a circle. 


“Mr. Salter!” exclaimed the wife, as indignant as she could be. 

“Mrs. Salter!” exclaimed the husband, in the very same 
breath. 

“Now I should like to know !” said she. 

“What does this villany mean ?” said he. 

Both of them, it will be remembered, were in a state of jealousy 
bordering on madness, and each had been watching and watching 
for the other, all the evening. 

“Now, madam,” said Mrs. Salter, addressing the widow, “I 
wish you would just explain yourself! What are you enticing 
my husband away from me for, in this kind of way?” And she 
looked as if she was all ready to tear out little Mrs. Morse’s eyes. 

“ Yes,” answered the latter, “I think you'd better ask me such a 
question as that! What have I been doing but helping your own 
husband find you! and you, a runaway! off with another man!” 

“Mr. Podgers,” said Salter, squaring away at him, “ what does 
this mean? Why are you out walking the streets, and going to 
places of amusement, with my wife? I want an explanation !”’ 

“Yes, and why are you out,” broke in his wife, “ walking the 
streets, and going to places of amusement, with other women! An- 
swer me that!” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Mr. Podgers. 

“No, exclaimed Mrs. Morse. 

“Tt’s only as a favor, and as a duty to your wife,” said Mr. 
Podgers, ‘that I consented to accompany her. She must suffer 
enough, I think, without being taunted by you, now!” 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded Mr. Salter, laying hold 
of his collar. “I'll have satisfaction out of you, if it costs me all 
I'm worth !” 

“A pretty creatnre you are, I think,” said Mrs. Salter to her 
husband, “to be off evenings with other women! I’ve been look- 
ing out for this a long while, and now I’ve caught you !” 

“Yes,”’ answered Mrs. Morse, “and we’ve been watching for 
just such a sight as we’ve seen this evening! We've been looking 
out for it; and here it is, sure enough!” 

Mr. Salter felt a new light flash across his brain. At the same 
moment, another very strange coincidence,—Mrs. Salter thought 
she must have been illuminated by the same process. It wasn’t 
the gas-light, by any means: it was something much brighter than 
that. 

Husband and wife looked surprisedly in each other’s faces. 
Then a sort of smile broke out over them. Then they advanced 
a step towards each other, and then each extended a hand. 

“T sce it all,” suid Salter, smiling and looking confused, “I've 
been too jealous !”” 

“ And so do I!” added his wife ; “I’ve been troubled with the 
same complaint !” 

“Mr. Podgers,” said he, “I humbly ask your pardon for what 
I may have spoken. I hardly know what I did say.” 

“ And I yours, Mrs. Morse,” added Mr. Podgers. “I am sure 
I thought all along there was cause for jealousy. But I see none 
now, whatever. How curious this all is!” 

All moved away from the corner, and went into Salter’s house, 
where matters were satisfactorily made up. Mr. Salter went out 
and ordered a game supper, and they sat down around it with qui- 
et consciences and remarkable appetites. And across the table 
they became friends again. Mr. Salter forever after was a better 
husband, and Mrs. S. a more confiding wife. And it turned out 
that Podgers sometime afterwards married the widow Morse, and 


so all partics felt wholly reconciled to the temporary misunder- 


standing. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Harpers’ CLassicat Linnany.—The last three volumes issued of this valuable 
series are—Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorabilia of Socrates, translated by Rev. 
J. 8. Watson, Cicero’s Three Books on Offices, with some of his essays, translated 
by Cyrus R. Edmunds, and Cwsar’s Commentaries, with the a Boh 
books, attributed to Iirtius, translated by W. A. McDevitte and W. 8. Bohn 
These volumes are beautifully printed, of + ky size, and with full 
jndexes and copious notes. For sale by Redding & Co. 


A Camp's History or Unirep States. By Jonx Bonner. 2 vols. 18mo. 
1855. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The idea of this was suggested by Charles Dickens's ‘ «hy England,” 
and the author has been very happy in catching the spirit of his English pro- 
totype. He has told the story of our national fortunes in a very agreeable 
style, bringing the record down to the present time. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Forest Cemetery. Roxbury: John Backuck. 1855. 18mo. pp. 237. 

A very and interesting account of the establishment, progress 
scenery and monuments of the beautiful cemetery of our sister city uatrated 
by ten exquisite illustrations drawn by Worcester and engraved by And: 

For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
D. Waser. New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton 
0. pp. 829 


Henrietta Rosinson. 

& Mulligan. 1855. 

Those who desire to know the particular of the life of the notorious woman, 
known as the ** Veiled Murderess,”’ will find them in this work, which is illus- 
trated by a steel portrait of the saben. For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


Rose Sean. By Fanny Ferx. New York: Mason Brothers. 1855. 12mo. 

e like this book far better than Ruth Hall. It is a more artistic perform- 
more true to nature, because ghe author has not, under- 
taken to portray individuals from a single point of view. have been 
taught to regard Ruth Hall as une vengeance de femme. In wevting this book, 
t, and the result is a far better 
production. 


Tar Travers or Ropert Merry and his Youna Frrenps over various 


countries of Europe. Edited by Perzn Panter. New York: J. C. Derby. 
1855. 12mo. 


Anahi, 


Another capital juvenile, instructive as well as pues and interesting. It 
is fincly illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Ten Years amonc Tar Mau-Baos. By J. Houproox. Boston: Shepard, 
Clark & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp 432. 


An admirable book, admirably written, instructive, interesting and amusing. 
Mr. Holbrook, the author, is a fine writer, and a man of letters in more than 
one sense. He details many ingenious frauds, and their still more ee, 
detection. The illustrations are exquisite, and are from the pencils of ley 
Thwaits and Wallin. The book contains portraits of all the postmasters- 
engraved on steel. We will not aitempt to analyze the book, but adi 
friends to buy it and read it for themselves. 


Moprrs Puoams. By Woop, author of Peter Schlemil in America.’’ 
2 vols. 12mo ps, Sampson & Co. 1856. 
The plan of this very ‘able and original work was by Hawthorne's 
** Celestial Railroad.” It is an extended allegory Qiferent hotels at 
which the pilgrims stop represent diflerent denominations of Christians, and 
different isms of popular theorists. The book is full of the happiest hits at 
revalent ‘‘ notions,” ineluding, of course, very * Boston 
y well-known characters, introduced under various pseudo) 
sketched witb infinite spiritand efieet. A book thatwill ltveand make 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
_ WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT. 


Why rear a monument of stone to Washington's great name, 

To tell the deeds of gallantry, of valor and the fame 

That marked his onward course through life, and left no darkened page, 
To dim the path of glory of the patriot and the sage? 

Is not his memory revered by every honest heart? 

Do not his counsels, pure and wise, of history form a part? 

Is not his name a watchword still to nations far and near, 

Who fight for homes and liberty, and all they hold most dear? 

His monument is reared ere this within a nation’s breast, 

That nation for whose cause he prayed till ‘twas by Heaven blest; 
Nor will it fall, while there remains one patriot sou) to tell 

Of how he fought for life’s best boon—sweet freedom—guard it well, 
Ye sons of herocs!—‘tis a boon ye should not lightly prize— 

Hail, heaven-born Freedom! shout aloud, and laud it the skies! 
Then, though ye build a monument of costly marble hewn, 

And though his tomb at Vernon's mount with sweetest flowers be strewn, 
The proudest monument will be that which is now enshrined 
Within the pure and virtuous heart, the nobly gifted mind. 

He needs no cenotaph to tell his virtue, truth and love, 

They’re graven on our history's page—recorded, too, above. 

A heritage to us was left, worth more than sordid gold, 

"Tis Independence—sound it forth, and all its good unfold— 

Till every heart responsive beats, and joined is every hand 

In sacred union, to protect our free and happy land! 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE CARD TABLE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Lrp1a Dearborn sat alone in her little sitting-room, and her 
countenance was sad and desponding. She was not over six-and- 
twenty, and though her face was pale and wan, yet she was beau. 
tiful. A warm fire burned in the grate, for it was winter, and the 
lamp upon the centre-table was lighted, for it was evening. She 
sat thus, trying to read, when the door was opened and a stranger 
entered. She started up with fear at thus seeing a strange man 
enter her apartment unbidden. 

“ Lydia—don’t you know me?” 

The woman started at the sound of the voice, and the blood 
rushed to her brow and temples. She took a step forward and 
gazed more sharply into the intruder’s face. 

«James ?”’ she murmured, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, my sister. Didn’t you know me?” 

But, instead of answering in words, Lydia rushed forward and 
sank upon the man’s bosom, and there she wept for joy. It was 
in truth, her own brother. 

“ And you didn’t know me ?” he said, with a smile, after he had 
taken a seat. 

“Why, no, James. Five years have altered you wonderfully. 
But then that beard all over your face makes a good deal of dit- 
ference.” 

“ All the difference in the world, sister. ‘Two years ago, while 
my ship lay at Canton, I had my beard all shaved off, and when I 
came aboard, some of my own men did not know me at first.” 

“Then I wish you’d shave it off now, for you look more like a 
bear than you do like James Barrows.” 

The brother laughed, and then the conversation ran for a while 
upon rarious topics suggested by the return of the loved one. 
James Barrows was now thirty-two years of age, and had been ab- 
sent from his native city for five years, during which time he had 
had command of a fine ship. 

“« By the way,” said the brother, at the end of half an hour, “I 
stopped in New York on my way here, and I saw Kate Waldron 
there. She told me she heard you say you wished your husband 
had never known me. Did you ever say such a thing as that ?” 

Lydia’s eyes filled with tears in a moment, and a deep sob broke 
from her lips. Her brother was startled. He moved to her side, 
and put his arm about her neck. 

“ What is it, my sister?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Alas, James, I will tell you. But first let me assure you that 
I did not mean exactly what I said to Kate. You remember five 
years ago, when you used to tell such stories about gambling 
scenes on the Mississippi. Ambrose asked you to teach him to 
play poker, as you called it. You taught him the game, and in one 
or two evenings you went with him to some social card parties.” 

“Yes, yes—I remember all that.” 

“ Well—the spirit of gaming is now fastening itself upon him. 
I can sce it plainly, though he tries to laugh away my fears, I 
know it is so, for I have been told by one who is my friend, and 
who told me out of pure friendship for Ambrose. But I have not 
yet dared to let him know how sure my information is, for he 
would be angry, did he know that any one had told this to me. O, 

T know his impetuous nature, and I fear he will be lost ere he is 
aware of it. Evil companions are leading him astray. J/e thinks 
them friends !” 

* And do you think he has gone to the card table to-night ?” 

“Tam afraid so. And if he does—O, I dare not think of it. 
He has much money with him. Before you came I was weeping 
over my fears. I have never let him know how much I knew con- 
cerning his course, for I feared ’twould only make him more ex- 
cited. Alas! I know not what to do. I do not think he has yet 
Jost much, but I know that he will never leave the fascinating habit 
until he is ruined, unless something can be done to move him.” 

“ By my soul, Lydia,” returned the captain, warmly, “I did 
teach Ambrose to play—though God knows I never meant to 
teach him to gamble—and I will cure him now if I can. Do you 
think he is at it now ?” 


**T think he would have been at home before this time, if he had 
not fallen in with some of his evil associates.” 

“ Then you rest here while I go and find him. By my soul, I'll 
save him if I can.” 

But you'll come back soon ?” 

James stopped and thought for a moment. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “ But don’t you be worried. No 
harm shall befall Ambrose to-night.” 

It was just nine o’clock as Ambrose Dearborn entered one of 
the gaming saloons of the city. His business had kept him later 
than usual, and having made some fifteen dollars in trade since 
dark, he had determined to stake that amount upon the altar of 
fortune. His wife was right in her fears. The card-table had 
gained a fascinating power over him, and he had lost some heavy 
sums. But on the previous evening he had been cursed with a 
turn of winning luck, and had won back very nearly as much as 
he had lost, and he was now on his way to continue his luck! He 
meant only to play an hour or so, and then go home. He went 
up to the sideboard and took a glass of wine, and as he turned he 
met a stranger, who had seemingly come for the same purpose. 

“ Good evening,” said the stranger, in a pleasant, tone, as he 
poured out a tumbler full of water from the pitcher and drank it. 

Ambrose returned the salutation. 

“T came in to take a few moments’ recreation at cards,” said 
the stranger, “‘ but I find no friends here.” 

“So did I,” answered Ambrose, “ and my friends are missing.” 

“Then suppose we take a hand or two, just to pass away the 
time until others come.” 

“* With pleasure,” said Dearborn. 

And accordingly the two sat down and were soon on the most 
friendly terms. The cards were dealt and for a while the playing 
was on a small scale, and the luck about even. By-and-by Am- 
brose began to win, and he went on until he had won over a hun- 
dred dollars. He would have felt ashamed, somewhat, had not 
his antagonist maintained such good humor, and smiled so kindly 
when he lost. . 

But anon the luck changed. Ambrose lost all he had won, and 
soon lost over a hundred dollars beside. He had just one hun- 
dred dollars more in his port-monnaie, and this he took out. A 
new hand was dealt—he cut the cards carefully—and he held four 
jacks. ’T was the best hand by far that had been out during the 
game, it being the first “four of a kind,” he had seen during the 
evening. He bet ten dollars. His antagonist covered it and went 
ten higher. 

“T have an excellent hand,” the stranger said, with a light 
laugh. “I have held better ones, but this is good. I shall bet 
high on it.” 

Ambrose did not speak. He was excited. He was afraid his 
antagonist would mistrust how good his hand was and stop bet- 
ting. But the betting went on until Ambrose had placed his last 
fraction of the hundred on the table. 

“ Shall I go higher?” asked the stranger. 

“ As you please.” 

“Then I must say a hundred better. By the trump of trumps, 
you shall have a chance to make « pile this time.” 

Ambrose hesitated a moment, and then he placed his hand in 
his bosom and drew forth a package of bank notes. There were 
four thousand dollars in the whole. It was a sum he had drawn 
from the bank that very day. It was the accumulation of over four 
years’ labor and economy, for the purpose of paying for his house 
and store. He drew out a hundred dollar bill, and covered his an- 
tagonist’s last stake. He hesitated a moment more, and then he 
drew another hundred and “went that” over. The stranger 
“ covered” the hundred, and “ went jive hundred better.””, Ambrose 
covered the five hundred, but he dared bet no more, and he called 
for his companion’s hand. The stranger smiled as he showed it— 
four queens ! 

Ambrose uttered a deep groan as he folded his cards and placed 
them on the pack. 

“By my soul, that’s hard, my friend. But better luck next 
time. Come—lI’ll deal for you this time.” 

A new hand was dealt, and this tirae Ambrose won a hundred 
dollars. He began to revive. Next he won two hundred more. 
He went and got another glass of wine, and then returned in bet- 
ter spirits. But at the next hand he lost five hundred. His spirits 
sank again. But he was now resolved to play carefully and win 
back what he had lost, and then stop! 

There is no need of following the game step by step. The man 
who held those cards was not a professed gambler, nor did he now 
gamble at all for his own amusement. But he had been among 
gamblers much, and he could handle cards as he pleased. And 
more still, he could handle a nervous, excitable man as he pleased. 
He kept Ambrose in good humor—let him have occasional flashes 
of luck—and finally, just as the clock struck eleven, Ambrose 
Dearborn staggered up from the table—penniless! All, all, was 
gone! Ilis four thousand dollars—the sum which was to have 
cleared him from debt—the sum which he had seen steadily grow- 
ing beneath his efforts for the last four years—was now swept away. 

The young merchant staggered from the hall—he tried to bor- 
row first, to borrow something to commence again to win back 
something—but no one would lend. He made his way to the 
street, and without noting his way he staggered on. By-and-by 
he came to a narrow alley which led down to the water, and he 
turned down upon the wharf, and sat down upon an old spar. 
He had been there but a few moments, when he felt a hand upon 
his shoulder. He looked up, and by the moonlight he could sce 
the dark face of the man who had ruined him. 

“Why do you sit here in the snow ?” asked the stranger. 

“Leave me!” cried Ambrose, bitterly. ‘“O, I never would see 
you more from this time !” 


“But perhaps I may help you,” replied the other. “ You are 
young enough to learn.” 

“Learn! O, great heavens! and have I not learned this night 
what never—never—” 

The young man burst into tears, and his sobs were deep and 
painful. 

“Come, come,” spoke the stranger, “stand up and trust me, 
and I may yet help you.” 

There was something so kind in the voice that Ambrose could 
not resist, and he arose to his feet. 

“ Ambrose Dearborn,” spoke the strange man, “TI have this 
evening taken from you over forty-two hundred dollars, and I do 
not think you can atiord to lose it. Here we are, before God. Now 
promise me, upon your honor as a man, that you will never stake 
any amount at hazard again—that never again will you play at 
any game of chance for the value of anything—and I will restore 
to you every penny I have won from you to-night!” 

‘The young man stood for a moment like a man in a dream. 
Then he caught his companion by the arm. 

“ You do not trifle !” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Give me the promise, and see.” 

Ambrose clasped his hands, and turning his eyes toward heaven 
he made an oath embracing just the proposition which had been 
made to him ; and when he had done, his eyes sank to the snow- 
covered earth, and he burst into tears. The stranger took a roll 
from his pocket, and handed it over. 

“Here,” said he, “is the fall sum—every peany—just as I 
took it from you. And now let us walk up into the city again. 
My way is toward Adam Street.” 

“So is mine,” whispered Ambrose, as he clutched the money. 

Ah—then we'll walk together.” 

“ But tell me what this means,” the young man uttered, energet- 
ically. ‘ Who are you, sir?” 

“Never mind now. I shall see von again, and then I will ex- 
plain. But let us be on our way, for it is cold here.” 

On the way the stranger kept up such a rattle of conversation 
that Ambrose not only had no chance to mention the subject of 
the evening’s transaction, but by the time he had reached his own 
door his feelings had got back into their wonted channel. 

“TJ would invite you in,” he said, “ but—” 

“Never mind. Just let me step into the entry, for I want a 
light 2 moment.” 

Of course Ambrose could not object to this, and as he opened 
his door the stranger followed him in. He walked through the 
hall, and, as he opened the door of the sitting-room, his companion 
was at his back. 

Lydia sat at her table, and her face was pale, but she had not 
been crying, for the words her brother had spoken to her before he 
went out had inspired her with a strange hope. She arose to her 
feet, and while her husband was wishing that his companion had 
remained in the hall, he was not a little startled to hear the said 
individual speak somewhat jocularly as follows : 

“Well, sissy—vou sce I’ve brought him. And we are both of 
us all right, I can assure you.” 

For a moment the young man was wonder-struck, but the truth 
quickly flashed upon him. ‘“ Jim—Jim Barrows ?” he gasped. 

“Captain Barrows, at your service, sir. Ha, ha, ha—you didn’t 
know me. He’s just found me out, Lydia.” 

Ambrose tried to laugh, but he could not. He struggled a mo- 
ment with the feelings that welled up in his bosom, and then, sink- 
ing down into a chair, he burst into tears. His wife uttered a quick 
cry, and started forward. 

“Don’t be afraid,” gasped Ambrose. “ I’m safe—saie. 
can’t help this. Tell her, Jim—tell her all. 
she’s a right to know.” 

The stout captain drew his sister upon his knee, and then re- 
lated to her all that had happened since he left her. 

“Ah, Am.,” he concluded, “the moment I saw you take the 
second hundred dollars from your port-monnaie I knew gaming 
would soon ruin you; and when I saw you draw the package, [ 
only knew that I should take them every one from yon, and that 
any experienced card-player could have done the same. Now I 
taught you your first lesson in poker—this is lesson number two. I 
hope it may work well.” 

And it did work well. Captain Barrows remained with his sis- 
tera month, and then he went away. At the end of a year he 
came again, and this time he found Lydia happy as a princess. 


But I 
Tell her all now, for 


- CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its aeualaiien, the pro- 

rietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 

hat this admirable work is 4 MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admitted by every one, 
containing. as it does, one Avndred pages ot reading matter in tach number, 
being more than any of the $3 a nes. and forming two volumes a yea’, of 
six hundred pages each, or twelve Aundred pages of reading matter per annum, 
for ONE DOLLAR! 

Ba.tou's Dottar Moxtatr is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor. who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS. STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMO®, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war. of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
| yer for a leisure moment or hour anywhere, at home or abroad, each num- 
being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its psges: there are enough contro- 
versial publications. each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to tho 
brim each month With chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother or friend would place in the hands ofa family circle. It is 
in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the ny for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
eight ‘, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU. Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromficid Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


The accompanyi rtrait of a gentleman well known 
from his vith the and Euro 
press, as a writer of ability, and also widely appreciated 
as a learned editor of books of rare excellence, was drawn 
expressly for our by Barry, from an excellent da- 
guerreotype by Brady, of New York. Dr. Shelton Mack- 
enzie first became known to the American public twen 

ago, as English correspondent of the New Yo 

Evening Star, of which the late Major Noah was founder 
and editor. His connection with that continued 
during Major Noah’s proprietorship. Dr. enzie, at 
starting (and for some time after) was the only paid and 
regular correspondent of any American paper. His let- 
ters touched upon a variety of subjects—politics, litera- 
ture, fashion, fine arts, scan. mag., and gossip of high life, 
interwoven with personal anecdote and reflections—form- 
ing a pleasant, lively, reliable melange of news and table- 
talk. They were very popular, and are said to have 
raised the circulation of the Evening Star from 3000 to 
12,000 a day. At the same time their writer contributed 
largely to American periodicals and annuals of the day. 
At that time Dr. <a een conducted one of the leading 
journals in Liverpool, and had been connected with the 

nglish press, as editor, since the of nineteen. Born 
and educated in the south of Ireland, he devoted his ear- 
lier years to the study of medicine, but his literary bias 
was not to be repressed. At an unusually early age his 
reputation was so well established, that the University of 
Glasgow conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
him—an honor which, at a later period, the University ot 
Oxford also extended to him. After having been con- 
nected with the press in England and Scotland for about 
fifteen years, during which time he had contributed, in 
prose and verse, to nearly every periodical in those coun- 
tries, from Blackwood to Punch, Dr. Mackenzie finally 
“itched his tent” in London, where, in 1843, he pub- 
lished an art-novel called “ Titian,” which at once estab- 
lished him as an imaginative writer. The brilliancy and 
truth of his descriptions of Venice in this work are said 
to be surpassed only by the reality and fire of his histor- 
ical sketches. In 1848 he produced a large volume on the 
legal-commercial subject of partnership en commandite, 
and, a couple of years later, collecting a varicty of his 
stories and sketches from magazines and annuals, engraft- 
ed them, artistically enough, on a tale of “true love,” and 
published them as “ Mornings at Matlock.” Three years 
ago, Dr. Mackenzie arrived in New York, where he found 
his writings remembered and his name well known. He 
immediately became musical and dramatic critic of one of the 
Sunday papers, a position from which he withdrew when he be- 
came attached to the New York Daily Times, as “ literary editor” 
or book-reviewer. As a critic he is at once fearless and apprecia- 
tive ; and—but this appears too wonderful for belief—is said to 
read the books he reviews! It is as editor of standard works that 
Dr. Mackenzie is best known, at present, in this country. Since 
1854, there have appeared with his liberal and most amusing an- 
notations, “‘ Sheil’s Sketches of the Irish Bar,” the “ Noctes Am- 
brosianz ” of Blackwood’s Magazine, the “ O’Doherty Papers,” by 
Maginn, and the “Life of Curran,”—making ten volumes in 
about twenty months, besides a life of De Quincey, prefixed to 
“ Klosterheim,” many unacknowledged sketches in reviews and 
magazines, and an original work, bearing the suggestive title of 
** Bits of Blarney,” and overflowing with Irish humor and eccen- 
tricity. At this moment there is announced another new work 
of fiction from his pen, as well as “The Poetry and Poets of Ire- 


DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


land,” Maginn’s “ Shaks Papers,” Lady Morgan’s novels, 
and the “ Prout Papers,” to be severally enriched with his notes. 
“The Men of ‘ Ninety-Eight,’ ” an original work on Irish history, 
will soon be forthcoming, as well as a revised and enlarged edition 
of “ Titian,” and a volume of poetry, including all the pieces 
familiar to the American public, as well as “ The Lion-Lady,” 
about twelve hundred lines long, in Praed’s mock-sentimental 
style, and never before published. The pervading personality, 
lively spirit and great accuracy of Dr. Mackenzie’s notes as a 
book editor, constitute their value. His life has been passed in 
intimacy and correspondence with the leading literati and politi- 
cians of his time, and he has a remarkable memory for dates, 
events and persons, which overflows into expression when he puts 
pen to paper. Such, also, is his conversation—crowded with anec- 
dotes of notable and noticeable persons and things, and no one 
would deem, from his lively conversation, that he had nearly ex- 
hausted libraries as a reader, and contributed to fill them as a writer. 


The accompanying sketch by Champney shows us Miss 
Adelaide Phillips as she mao £5 at the Boston Theatre, 
on the occasion of her recent debut in that establishment 
as Count Belino, in the English opera of the “ Devil’s 
Bridge.” It is a scene from the second act, where Count 
Belino’ woot pe isguised as an artist, confounds 
Baron Toraldi (Donaldson), by exhibiting a picture ~ 1 
resenting his (Belino’s) wife, who is the victim of Toral- 
di’s tyranny, protesting all the while in the descriptive 
song he sings, at the close of each stanza, that “it is but 
fancy’s sketch.” Paolo, introduced in the picture, is an 
attendant. Williamson’s and Phillips’s Count Belino,” 
in the days of the old Federal Street Theatre, are well re- 
membered. The effect of these old associations caused a 
strong muster of the “Old Guard,” as well as of Young 
America, to Miss Phillips on her re-ap cé on 
the board. Miss Phillips labored under the disadvantage 
of coming before the public unsupported by a regular 
operatic corps, and yet, thanks to her eminent talent, and 
to the fact that all about her did their best to second her 
efforts, she produced a deep impression, and achieved an 
honorable triumph. The applause bestowed on her efforts 
was not a transitory expression of warm feeling ; it was a 
legitimate recognition of the result of an ambitious, con- 
scientious and enthusiastic study of art. Both in her con- 
certs and on the stage, she exhibits the high cultivation of 
an organ, rich, powerful and expressive. er finished ex- 
ecution surprises even her warmest friends, and what she 
has shown of her abilities gives the richest promise of the 
future. In opera, she is destined to go on conquering and 
to conquer. The one upon which she stands 
is her histrionic ability. Trained to the stage from infancy, 
she treads it with fearless ease, and is able to give 
dramatic expression and effect to all she undertakes. 
Sgece she left us for Europe, her physique has developed 
with her voice, and she now adds a fine person to her mu- 
sical attractions. ‘To command the popular applause, it is 
absolutely necessary for a prima donna to be also an ac- 
complished actress. Many an indifferent singer has suc- 
ceeded on the stage from the power of expression and 
acting; the vor et preterea nihil will not do on the 
ic 8 With a fine voice, a fine figure, and easy fa- 
miliarity with the stage, Miss Phillips has a triple title to 
success. She can command it anywhere; but it is here, 
where she has been known from childhood, that she will 
receive the most cordial and grateful encouragement. We 
all remember “ Little Addy Phillips,” of the Boston Mu- 
seum, how intelligently she rendered juvenile characters— 
how, as she grew up among us, she passed from one role to an- 
other, as she grew from the child to the young lady. It was when 
no longer a juvenile phenomenon that her vocal gifts gave such rare 
promise as to attract special attention. judges saw that she 
only required good training to take high rank upon the lyric stage 
She was generously furnished with the means for accomplishin 
her artist destiny, and sailed for Europe full of high hopes an 
high purposes. We heard from time to time gratifying accounts of 
her progress, until at last the news reached us that she had ap- 
peared with brilliant success in an opera at Milan. She has now 
returned to us crowned with her Italian laurels to receive the yet 
more welcome demonstrations of a public endeared to her by so 
many fond associations. We congratulate her on her triumph, 
and most cordially wish her that brilliant future to which her tal- 
ent, her industry, and her persevering directness of purpose so 
justly entitle her, and which an appreciating public are ready to 


award to her, as a deserved testimonial. 
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MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, AS COUNT BELINO, AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 
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THE INDIANS, 

It appears that the Indians in the extreme West are again in 
arms, and likely to cause great trouble and bloodshed. It looks 
as if they were resolved to make a last despairing stand against 
the whites. We can hardly wonder at it. With civilization en- 
croaching on the east and west, they are like the man whom a 
tyrant enclosed in an iron cell, the walls of which contracted, day 
by day and hour by hour, moved by ponderous machinery, until 
they met together, crushing him utterly in their awful contact; or, 
they are as if standing in the centre of a prairie with flames all 
around them converging from the influence of meeting winds. 
What shall be done with the poor remnants of the lordly races 
that once claimed this broad land for their heritage—not those who 
dare the ordeal of battle, but those who tacitly submit to the cur- 
rent of events? We bid them “move on;” but there will soon be 
no place to move them to. Their prospect is indeed a gloomy 
one. Green, the writer of an excellent work on Kanzas, meeting 
the question with the boldness of a frontiersman, is for cutting the 
Gordian knot with the sword. He says the Indians must be amal- 
gamated with the whites or crushed, and he sees no other alterna- 
tive; and he seriously recommends the policy of setting them to 
war with each other. ‘‘ They have feuds enough, with little diplo- 
macy and low pay, to impel them into a war of extermination. 
With replenished magazines, the strife would be brief and deadly ; 
and it would matter little which fell soonest. False philanthropy 
might denounce the measure as cowardly; but then it were wiser 
to appropriate the public treasure to wholesome uses, while it is 
assuredly more merciful to crush out a fated race than to decimate 
them with the tortures of a century.” We will not trust ourselves 
to make any comments on the above. The very best view of the 
Indians’ future is appalling. 


+ > 


W. M. Tuackxerary.—The English papers are rather down on 
the great novelist and lecturer for telling tales of royalty out of 
school—that is, on this side the Herring Pond. Why, my dear 
fellows, we knew all those things long ago, and acted on the 
knowledge in 1775, and thereafter. 


4 > 
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Ficutine Epitors.—Two Spanish. editors lately fought a 
duel with swords. It was absurd. They ought to have known 
that the pen is mightier than the sword, and assaulted each other 
n cutting paragraphs. A square of ridicule is worth a yard of 
cold steel, any day in the year. 


New American Prars.—Cornelius Matthews’s comedy of 
“False Pretences” was not much relished by the New York crit- 
ics. Boker’s play of the “ Bankrupt,” written for Mrs. Julia 
Dean Hayne, was quite successful. 


4 


SPLINTERS. 


. Mlle. Cruvelli, the singer, is to receive £35,000 a year for 
singing at the French opera—a fortune per annum. 
. Bread riots have become common in England, and will be 
elsewhere in Europe, if peace is not soon declared. 
. It has been remarked that the more cheques a spendthrift 
receives, the faster he goes on. 
.. The speaker who “ took the floor” has been arrested for 
stealing lumber. This does him a deal of harm. 
. When does a man look likeaball? When he looks round. 
This was made by a musical genius—A. Flat, Esq. 
..++ The New Yorkers consume one hundred million eggs per 
annum, and yet, like Oliver Twist, cry for more. 
-++. One day, our countryman, Dudley Selden, gave a dinner 
party at Paris, the next, he was a corpse. Such is life. 
.. The Newark Daily Advertiser thinks Longfellow’s Hiawa- 
tha ought to be referred to the “ committee on Indian affairs.” 
. Mr. Haskell of the Transcript has delivered a lecture on 
the history of newspapers, with great success. 
-+++ One of our exchanges says a certain actor was called be- 
ore the curtain and “ crowned with a wreath of congratulations.” 
.++. Sixteen new banking companies, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of $4,075,000, are applying for charters in New Jersey. 
.++. Just as the people of England are worked up to the height 
of war fever, they are amused by stories of peace. 
.... A mare fifty-two years of age recently died in’ France. 
Wasn’t it a mere?. 
+++. Our old friend, Lewis E. Josselyn, editor of the Lynn Bay 
State, has been chosen an alderman. Bravo! 
..++ Mrs. Bloomer has been lecturing on temperance in Iowa. 
We had almost lost sight of this much talked-of lady.’ 
+++. The name of a new German magazine, started in New 
York, is the “ Deutsche Monats-Hefte.” Ya, mein herr. 
.++. An Indian chief in Boston said our fashions were Indian 
—‘‘men wear blanket ; women paint face, wear feather.” 
-«++ The United States propeller Niagara, building at New 
York, will mount thirteen large Paixhan guns. Very pacific craft. 
.»++ The latest swindling case is that of a man who told a 
Springfield jailor he was a police officer, and raised $25. 
. Mr. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) of the Post lately deliv- 
ered his poem on the “ Press” here with great applause. 
.».» Seventy male and four female converts, in the Illinois state 
prison, have recently been cenfirmed by the Episcopal bishop. 


SOCIAL EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The Philadelphia Ledger remarks, in the course of an article on 
extravagance in dress: “A fashionable lady spends annually on 
her milliner, mantua-maker and lace-dealer, a sum that would have 
supported an entire household, even in her own rank in life, in the 
days of Mrs. Washington.” How suggestive is that brief sen- 
tence! What a field it opens for serious reflection and for grave 
comment! We do not wonder, when the wantonness of fashion 
runs riot to its present extent, when the evil influence of extrava- 
gance in dress is spreading, like a circle in the water, wider and 
wider, that the press, the most reliable guardian of social welfare 
in a republic, feels impelled to make the attempt to arrest its pro- 
gress by earnest and timely remonstrance. 

All attempts to control the caprices of fashion—and such at- 
tempts have been made in various ages by the pulpit and the press, 
or by both combined,—have signally failed, and always will fail, 
because mere taste is a thing which submits to no control or dicta- 
tion. But extravagance is another thing—a social evil, affecting 
the general prosperity, and, therefore, a legitimate subject of dis- 
cussion. Extravagance in dress once admitted, and fostered into a 
passion, goes on increasing with fearful rapidity. The splendor and 
magnificence of to-day becomes comparative poverty to-morrow. 
The lustre of ten thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry is pallid in 
the eyes of its possessor so soon as a fair rival displays twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth on her person. The two hundred dollar 
Cashmere is too shabby for wear, if brought into juxtaposition 
with two thousand dollar shawls. And so the weary mortal—the 
husband of the fashionable woman, whose exchequer is expected 
to discount all draughts, must go earlier to his counting-room and 
drudge later at his desk, must extend his business more boldly 
and speculate more rashly, must contract within closer limits his 
periods of relaxation or mental culture, until at last comes the 
dire crash—the bankruptcy of health, fortune, perhaps honor, and 
another ruined family is added to the lamentable list of social 
failures. 

And what is accomplished by this ruinous extravagance, this 
pomp and luxury of apparel? Is beauty enhanced thereby? 
Universal public opinion replies in the negative. The simply at- 
tired country girl, the neat little Parisian grisette, attracts more 
attention than the fine lady in her richest ball-dress. Nor is ugli- 
ness concealed by it. A splendid frame only makes the worthless- 
ness of a painted daub more glaringly apparent. The wearer ot 
costly finery gains absolutely nothing by her ruinous display. 

But it has been said that extravagance in dress is productive of 
some good, that it stimulates industrial activity. But this is a 
sophism. Of what general benefit is it to increase the production 
of articles in themselves intrinsically worthless? If all other 
modes for the employment of capital were exhausted, if all the 
useful, all the elevating and refined arts had reached their highest 
development, then it would be time to talk of applying millions to 
the production of mere frivolities. 

Fortunate would it be for American society if Fashion would 
abandon the career of dress for the culture of wit, of art, of litera- 
ture; if the fine lady should pride herself on the culture of her 
mind, and not of the adornments of her person; if she should be 
prouder of her pictures and statues than her diamonds and opals. 
As it is, if extravagance in dress continucs, then we shall witness 
the reproduction of these scenes which marked the decadence of 
the Roman empire. 


> 
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NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD, 
This road is one of the longest single roads in the world. The 
length of all the tracks of the main road and branches owned by 
the company would form a single track 755 miles long. The 
number of employés is 500, the annual pay of which is about a 
million and a half of dollars ; 203 locomotives and 3000 cars of all 
kinds are used on the road. The largest locomotives cost $12,000 
each, from $6000 to $8000. A first-class passenger car costs 
about $3000, and a freight car about $600. ‘The company has a 
telegraph with sixty agents, so that any occurrence on the road 
can be instantly made known to the officers of the road. Four 
compositors and half a dozen presses are constantly employed in 
doing the printing of this eoleanal corporation. ‘Truly this is a 
gigantic enterprise. 


é 
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Scorr’s Entry into Mexico.—Our next number will con- 
tain a splendid original design by Billings, of the same size as the 
Battle of New Orleans, representing the triumphal entry of Win- 
field Scott upon the Plaza of Mexico, at the head of the vietorious 
American army. The splendid cathedral, a marvel of architec- 
ture, is beautifully drawn, and the general excellence of the pic- 
ture renders it the most superb and graphic work of art we have 
ever produced in the Pictorial. 

Roavery.—The English rogues have found out a new way of 
clipping guineas so as to make about three shillings off each coin. 
It is laid under a machine, which is subjected to great pressure 
from above, and at the moment the milling is cut off, a new is 
is formed. In comparing a sovereign thus “doctored,” with a 
regular one, the size is at once detected, but casually not noticed. 


New Sream Line.—Three new steamers will soon be running 
between Antwerp and New York. The company is a European 
one, the Rothschilds furnishing the funds. Passengers are to be con- 
veyed cheap, and costly German goods will afford plenty of freight. 


+ 


InFiurNce oF Epucation.—During the year 1854, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five men were hung in the United States for murder. 
Of this number only seven could read or write. What a lesson! 


WEAPONS OF WARFARE. 

From the earliest period, that is, from the date of the first mur- 
der, the ingenuity of man has been taxed in the invention of 
methods to destroy his fellow-man. In this bright zenith of the 
19th century, this age of enlightenment, this age of progress, of 
religious development, of eloquent peace societies, with world-wide 
ramifications and correspondence, the business of forging weapons 
of warfare is more active than ever. 


“0, star-eyed Science, hast thou wan: 
To bring us back the Uidings of despair?” 


But while we wait, with faith and hope, for the “good time com- 
ing,”’ let us glance at our last page of the present number, whereon 
are assembled some of the implements which are to be beaten into 
ploughshares and pruning-hooks “one of these days.” All of the 
weapons were drawn from the objects themselves by Mr. Kilburn, 
our artist, and for the privilege of sketching some of the rarer 
specimens of the warlike implements of uncivilized tribes, he is 
indebted to the politeness of Mr. Kimball, who has stocked the 
military department of his Boston Museum with a choice collec- 
tion of these curiosities. It is enough to make one shudder to 
look at this array, and think what it is designed for—the taking 
of human life. But on the heads of the aggressors rests the blood- 
guiltiness of war, not on those who use these weapons in defence 
of “ their homes, their altars and their fires.” We proceed briefly 
to enumerate the arms delineated in our large engraving. No. 1, 
the Malay Dagger or Krees, a formidable and cruel weapon. No. 
2, Malay Sword. No. 3, Chinese Sword. No. 4, New Zealand 
Battle-Axe, made of stone. No. 5, African Spear. No. 6, New 
Zealand stone War Club. No. 7, South Sea Island Battle-Axe. 
No. 8, Arabian Spear. No. 9, Hottentot War Club. No. 10, 
African short Lance. No. 11, African Powder Horn. No. 12, 
Machine for throwing Darts from Congo. No. 13, Friendly Isl- 
ands War Club. No. 14, Marquesas Isles War Club. No. 15, 
Marquesas War Club. No. 16, Patagonian War Club. No. 17, 
Battle-Axe from Navigator’s Isles. No. 18, Tahitian Bow. No. 
19, War Club from Navigator’s Isles. No. 20, Loo Choo Island 
Bow. No. 21, Quiver of Arrows of leather from Africa. No. 
22, War Club from Feejee Islands. No. 23, Horn Bow from Up- 
per California. No. 24, Double Dagger made of horn from Cape 
de Verde Islands. No. 25, War Club from Papua Islands. No. 
26, South Sea Islands Dagger. Nos. 27 and 28, Sword and Spear 


with shark’s teeth, from King’s Mill Group of Islands. No. 29, 
Dirk. No. 30, Cannon. No. 31, Mortar. No. 32, Poisoned Ar- 
row from Borneo. No. 33, Cannon. No. 34, Howitzer. No. 35, 


Minié Rifle with Sword Bayonet (the sabre-fusee of the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes). No. 36, Colt’s Revolver. No. 37, Cannon Balls. 
No. 38, Chain Shot. No. 39, Officer’s Sword. No. 40, Iron 
Tomahawk. No. 41, Pistol. No. 42, Two-handed Sword. No. 
43, Cutlass. Nos. 44 and 45, Chinese Guns. No. 46, Sabre. 
No. 47, Dagger. No. 48, Indian Scalping-Knife and Sheath. 
No. 49, Patagonian Shicld made of bark. No. 50, South Sea Isl- 
and Shield of wood. No. 51, Osage War Club. No. 52, Indian 
Lances. No. 53, Indian Shield. No. 54, Indian Sword. No. 55, 
Indian Tomahawk. No. 56, Sling. No. 57, Indian Bow and 
Arrows. No. 58, Indian Quiver of Arrows. No. 59, Scimetar. 
No. 60, Indian Powder Horn. No. 61, Indian stone Tomahawk. 


MARRIAGES.. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry Harris. of Chelsea, to Mrs. 
Sarah Shortwell; Mr. Joseph Meyer to Miss Eliza Lovejoy; Mr. George L- 
Richardson, of New York, to Miss Charlotte S. Hyde, of Maiden ; by Rev 3 Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. Joseph F. Came to Miss Anna S. Otis; by Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr- 
J.H. C. Sistermans to Miss Louisa Hollingworth; by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. 
David H. Grows to Miss Harriet E. Sprague—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. 
Hutchins, Mr. James Sullivan to Miss Harriet E. Stone.—At Somerville. by 
Rev. Mr. Emerson; Mr. William H. Cades to Mrs. Sarah M. Lane.—At East 
Weymouth. by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Augustus Pratt to Miss Emeline S. Gardi- 
ner.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Charles Collins to Miss Elizabeth 
Orne.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Josiah F. Dudley to Miss Susan 
Degroo.—At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Patch, Mr. Samuel 8. Roundy to Miss 
Emma J. Bancall.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Thomas McCabe, of 
Bath, Me., to Miss Ann M. Dyer.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. George Lennor to Miss Anna Harmon.—At Princeton, by Rev. Mr. Wickes, 
Mr. Edward E. Hartwell to Miss Carrie D. Mirick. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Capt. Frederick Wm. Bridge, 52; Widow Sarah Comerais, 75; 
Mrs. Catharine K. Sackett, 47; Mrs. Abigail Brown, 72; Miss Ellen Goggin, 
18; Miss Mary C. Meacham, 35; Miss Helen V. Allen, 18; Miss Charlotte F. 
Barton, 26.—At Chelsea, Mr. Wm. Holmes, 42.—At ¢ ‘ambridgeport. Mrs. Lydia 
Edward, of Newburyport, 68.—At Brookline, Mrs. Susan C. Hanson, 36.—At 
West Cambridge, Mr. Thomas H. Teel, 64.—At Medford. Dea. Edward W. Fay, 
36.—At Quincy, Mrs. Esther, widow of the late Dea. Samuel Savil, 90.—At 
Lynn, Widow Susan W. Long, 76; Mr. ree © Flint, 70.—At Salem, Mrs. 
Catherine Henderson, 37; Widow Sarah W , 56; Mr. Lawson Pratt, 45; 
Widow Mary Pearson Brooks, 44; Mr. Henty, w. Rogers, 31.—At Gloucester, 
Mrs. Clarissa T. Sawyer. 37.—At New Bedford, Miss Hannah Mosher, 70. —At 
Westport, Mrs. Sally Upham, 80.—At Palmer (Three Rivers), Mr. Ebenezer 
Baker, a soldier of the Revolution, 92.—At Saco, Me., Mr. Mark Fernald, 66; 
Capt. William Murch, 83.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. George Fernald, 60.—At 
Goodrich, Mich., Dr. Cyrus Baldwin, a native of Worcester Co., Mass., 81.— 
At Natchitoches, La., Henry D. Wakefield, M. D., formerly of Boston, 41. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
KIND SMILES FOR ALL. 


BY FREDERICK PARMENTER. 
The sunshine beams on all alike, 
On rich and poor the samo— 
Ne‘er heeding once the dress or look, 
The station or the name; 
Then why not we with equal love 
Look kindly upon all? 
On him who dwells in dreary hut, 
Or him of palace hall? 


O, it would lighten many hearts, 
And ease them of their load ; 

And it would gain for us new charms, 
Thus reaping what we've sowed ; 

Then let us wear kind smiles for all, 
For rich and poor the same; 

And they will gain for us, at least, 
Kind blessings on our name. 


> 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


THE TITHING-MAN. 


To what obscure corner of the earth has he been banished !—or 
where, this side of Pluto’s dominions, has he taken refuge—this 
tithing-man* Where is bet Reader, can you guess ?—has any 
one noted his departure? You all remember the tidy-man, as he 
was called, especially if you are old enough to be ranked among 
the “ fozies ’’—yes! 1 knew the recollection would be foreed home 
upon you at last. You see him di.tinctly now, as in the old time, 
though indeed he is but a memory picture to-day, and almost a 
myth in the opinion of many; whereas, in the old time, he was a 
real flesh-and-blood personage—eating and drinking, walking and 
talking, and even sleeping like other people. I often think of him, 
and as often as I do, the idea occurs to me that if any are extant 
now, they should be numbered among the veteran “whips” and 
“whittlers,” for the office has passed out of account (even as the 
stage-coaches and jack-knives have gone out of use), and all evi- 
dence of their past existence will soon be forgotten. In our juve- 
nile days it was a post of stupendous magnitude. We looked 
upon the tithing-man with a mixture of dread and vencration, such 
as no other character could inspire. Through a species of childish 
fear, we were led to recognize him as the greatest of all earthly 
dignitaries ; and when in our unguarded moments we had been 
guilty of some youthful indiscretion, the mere mention of the 
tithing-man’s name, with some vague speculations regarding our 
personal welfare, would prove a sufficient guaranty against a repe- 
tition of the offence. 

We imagined him endowed with more than ordinary powers of 
penetration (what in after years we should have mentioned with 
greater significance as lynz-eyed), an eye to every unruly thought 
and misdemeanor on Sabba’ day; a quality which caused us to 
walk straighter, and conduct ourselves with more humility and 
decorum, than we might otherwise have been inclined to do at all 
times. We remember how he used to stand in the church-porch, 
with that old, solemn, impressive look overspreading his face, with 
never an intermittent smile, regarding us boys; and woe to the 
unlucky urchin who was caught whispering, or attempting to play 
off some juvenile prank in the gallery. The eyes of the tithing- 
man were always upon him, and he was positively certain of 
receiving a visitation from that terrible functionary sooner or later. 

Yes, we have a distinct recollection of the tithing-man, though, 
as an offset against this, a very indistinct one of almost everything 
else contemporary with him. Well do we remember a little inci- 
dent in connection with our youth, and the unhappy discovery of 
our doings, at the time, by that august personage, causing us to 
tremble for hours after experiencing the first great shock (which, 
for the first five minutes, had the effect to leave us completely 
wilted and limber as a rag), and the fear and anxiety which natu- 
rally followed, partly from the dread of exposure, and partly from 
our immature notions of a certain dark hole, not very definitely 
described (the very mystery of which rendered the whole thing a 
hundred times more impressive), was awful—awful in the extreme ! 

It was on a Saturday afternoon (how old we were we do not 
precisely remember) ; school did not keep ; but it happened to be at 
a season when the kite mania was at its height. Wehad ransacked 
an old trunk in the garret (conceiving even then a penchant for 
variety), and had appropriated to our use for kite purposes a few 
breadths of a cast-off silk habit of our mother’s, thinking with the 
precocious aptitude of a whipster that a black one would be viewed 
as a rara avis, where white only had been the rage. 

Our task, on the eve of its completion, although we had labored 
in the meantime with the utmost diligence, had consumed the 
entire afternoon ; thereby debarring us the pleasure of witnessing 
i heavenward ascent that day, We went to rest that night, and 
saw the black kite in our dreams. It rose up before us in our 
imagination like a sentient thing. Sometimes we caught deli- 
cious glimpses of its long and gracefully swaying tail; then it 
would suddenly disappear, as though whipped off by some stately 
witch or fairy, and then the unfortunate kite would come plunging 
down, down, to our great anxiety and distress, leaving us the next 
moment wide awake, but trembling all over like an aspen. 

The next day being Sunday, we were of cou med to forego 


our enjoyment till Monday, though we crept up garret three times 
before going to church, in order that we might gaze our fill upon 
this wonderful production of our boyish hands, and anticipate 
somewhat in respect to the unalloyed pleasure which we might 
hope to experience on the morrow. 


become our patron. 


Between service we held a most agreeable conversation with our 
dearest friend, Tim Darley, a bot, daring boy, some two years 
our senior, and a thorough connoisseur in all matters relating to 
kites. He commended our odd freak, and evinced a disposition to | 
Indeed, he manifested a strong desire to | 
inspect on that very day the product of our quaint conceit; so, 
after some demurring on our part, it was finally arranged that we 
should remove it after tea, and convey it to Laurel Bottom, a deep 
valley which nestled among the hills at some distance from the 
house. 

Never shall we forget our anxiety on that occasion. The faint- 
est puff of air, or the slightest rustle of a leaf, caused us to tremble | 
with apprehension ; and then we would pause and turn round as | 
often as once in ten paces, expecting every time we did so to 
beho]g the tithing-man in hot pursuit of us. At length we reached | 
the valley, and found young Darley perched on a rock, with a large | 
ball of twine at his fect, keeping a sharp lookout for breakers. | 

“ Well, now, that’s about ink-stopper!” said he, after a careful | 
and confident examination, and bestowing on us a leer of approba- | 
tion. “ Now, I wonder who'd a thought of building a black kite, | 
if you hadn’t?—I guess I shouldn’t, though! My gen’us runs | 
into a different kind—long lines, lanterns, and all that sort o’ thing. 
Did you see the last one I built, though !—six feet high—fact !— 
tail, twenty-eight fect long, with seventy kinks in it; line!—my | 
golly, ’twas a whopper !—more’n a thousand yards on’t !” 

During these remarks, Darley had busied himself in attaching 
the ball of twine to the kite. 

“Now,” said he, “let’s try it a bit, just a bit, and sec how she 
hangs. You'll want to fly it the first thing in the morning, d’ye 
see {—an’ if ’taint hung right, I’ll hang it for you now, right away. 
I’ve got the string in my pocket, an’ a jack-knife tar boot. Come, 
now, wont ye ?” 

We shook our head dubiously. First, the sin had occurred to 
us, and secondly, another idea of far greater magnitude—the tith- 
ing-man! We were taught to fear God, but in reality we made 
much less account of the Deity, to be plain, than of this stupendous 
functionary. 

“ But you don’t know—you see you haint got the Ain/-, like me, 
of hangin’ them. Now, I don’t believe there’s any great sin in , 
just flying a kite Sunday. The birds fly Sunday, and I don’t | 
believe there’s any hurt in a kite’s flying—keep a sharp lookout 
for the tidy-man, that’s all!” 

We protested, “ No, God would see us !” 

“ Pshaw !” answered Darley. ‘God don’t care! He likes to 
see folks enjoy themselves, he does ; He’d like to see it go up, too 
—Hle aint like the tidy-man, He aint! Come, now, I'll let her up 
a piece, an’ when she gets fur’d enough, you just hollo ‘ whoa!’ an’ 
Pll pull in.” 

We made some further opposition, but as the kite moved grace- 
fully upward with a steady, aspiring stateliness, our admiration | 
usurped the place of fear, and we stood gazing upon the wondrous 
spectacle with dilated eyes. 

“ Say when it’s enough,” said Darley, “and I’ll stop.” 

But I couldn’t find it in my heart to stop it. Never had I 
watched the ascension of a kite with such trembling interest. I 
had made a multitude of kites before, all white, but this was some- 
thing new ; it was mine—my idea—I had invented it. The notion 
of a black kite had first occurred to me, and to no other body. 
Tim Darley had said so; he was a critic—he knew! His word 
was law among the boys. The kite was already a thousand feet 
high, and steadily bearing upward, whon our twine gave out—and 
O, how my heart bounded when Darley turned his animated face 
upon me, and said, “It is a go, Slingby, it is, let Peters and 
Flunco say what they like.” (These were two other boys who had 
set themselves up as leaders in opposition to Darley.) “ An’ this 
‘pint’ shall stand, now, if I have to fight a dozen battles to make 
”em see it!” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when his flushed face sud- 
denly grew white with fear, and pointing towards the brow of the 
hill, we saw with horror the gaunt figure of the tithing-man bearing 
down on us with a velocity equal to the “seven league boots” of 
that renowned hero, Mr. Jack, the Giant-Killer ! 

“We must run for it!” said Darley, with a pale but firmly com- 
pressed lip. “Ican run as fast as you, and wind up while I am 
running. Strike right through the ‘ Run,’ and Ill follow!” 

The “ Run” extended for about a mile through the valley, and 
terminated in a dense swamp of cedars and hemlocks, allowing us 
an excellent opportunity to test our mettle “‘ and our speed of foot.” 
We had at least eighty rods the start of the great parish dignitary, 
and Darley, who was only a few paces behind, kept cheering us all 
the while with the presumption that the kite might yet be saved. 
Suddenly we were arrested by an exclamation from behind—“ By 
jingo, it’s a goner, and half the line ter boot!” And turning, we 
beheld our darling kite disappearing, with many an awkward lurch 
and lunge, behind the sharp ridge of hill. The line had parted, 
and it was too late now, to think of its recovery. The tithing-man 
observed our perplexity, and giving up the chase at once, darted 
up the hill in hot pursuit of the kite. 

After this, for a full hour we continued to skulk among the rocks 
and bushes, expecting every moment to sce the tithing-man return, 
but he came not; and at length, with apprehensive hearts, and a 
sheepish expression in our faces, we bent our reluctant steps home- 
ward. To the anxious inquiry of our parents, we made some 
evasive reply, and crept off early to bed, with a stricken conscience 
and a heavy heart. The next morning (and indeed for months 
afterwards), in passing and re-passing the residence of the tithing- 
man, we had the mortification to behold the dear kite suspended 
to one of the great beams in Mr. Bugbee’s: shop, where it was 
suffered to remain, a severe lesson to the culprits, and a warning 
to all evil doers. 


_ SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 
SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the present unequalled edition of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pio- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to us clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


| are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
| shall be personally carried out by the proprietor who pledges himself to its 


impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


so arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shal! forward tous the 
twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the “‘ Pictorial ” between the let of De- 
cember, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days. 
When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its tenth volume, the new volume having commenced on the Ist of 
January. It is theonly illustrated paper of its class in America. and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekiy! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altog forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding, of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We have commenced the new volume of the “ Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we uvhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knewing who the author 
is! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men‘ the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal, 
We are resolved the coming volume shal! be the best we have ever yet issued. 


THE PRIZES! 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forte, rosewood case, of the best Boston work- 
manship, warranted in all respects. Value ...........0seeeeeseeeeee 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 

rior Laver Watca, with a rich gold chain, seals and 
ey new and warranted perfect in all respects. Value. ............- 

To the person who sends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 
ry of Oxz HunpREeD Bound VoLumes of new and valuable books, embra- 
cing biographies, histories, novels, records of travel, etc. Value...... 

To the person who sends us the /fowrth largest club, we will present a su- 
perb Dovusie Barrevep Gon, silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, game bag and fixtures,a reliable weapon. Vaiue...... 

To the person who sends us the /i/th largest club, we will present a La- 
py’s Gotp Warcs, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back. best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value 

To the person who sends as the sixth largest club, we will present a supe- 
rior Evaiiss Sitver Lever Wartca, new, and warranted in all respects 
& perfect instrument and timekeeper. 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club, we will present an 
elegant AmMeRIcAN RiFLg, silver mounted. new, and of the best make. 
with powder-flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. Value............ 

To the perton who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and Bripie made to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 
snafiie bite and all the fixtures perfect. Value.............0eeseeeees 

To the person who shall send us the ninth largest club, we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing 
thirty Dotiars. V: 

To the person who shall send us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Eneuisn Sitver Watca, a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Value...... 

To the person who shall send us the eleventh largest club, we will present 
a fine heavy Gop Szau Kune, elaborately wrought, and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value......... ...... 

To the person who shall send us the twel/th largest club, we will present 
five and beautiful Stee, Exoravines, each one exhibiting some 
interesting scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value........... 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and may be seen at 
any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
subscrider, one year,. 
su 


1 
4 
lu 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. All who exert themselves are sure of remuneration. 

Any person sending us fi/tysubscribers, shall receive the eight volumes com- 

lete of our ‘‘ Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in full gilt, with il- 
ustrated title-pager and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illustra- 
tions. the price of which is sixteen dollars. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the pam should be 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers have been obtained. the person who bas procured the club can for- 
ward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any num- 
ber of names, at the same rate. and they will be duly credited to the account 


“ 


of each , by the 1 be given. 
Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


In writing letters, please be careful to write name of 
00 


and 
Also, write ladividua] names 


q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
8300 
200 
150 
100 
80 
60 
55 
60 
85 
25 
: 20 
18 
of the person sending until February 1, 1556 
| It is net required that the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
| the papers to any Se but all subscriptions must come 
| through the same agent in r to be counted to his or her credit.—This 
e prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. The 
= | clubs must be bona fide, and each name be sent with the money. 
‘4 The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

An edition of the Bible, recently published at Nashville, is said, 
by the Southern Christian Advocate, to be the first that has ever 
been printed south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. There 
are some fut and some very lean livings in the English established 
church. For instance, we read that the rectory of Statsbury, in 
Northamptonshire, which the late Rev. E. M. Mount enjoyed for 
forty-one years, is of the annual value of five pounds, and without 
a church or residence. This extensive piece of patronage is stated 
in the clergy list to be in the gift of the lord chancellor. —— Three 
members of the Hutchinson Family have selected claims near 
Glencoe settlement, in Minnesota, where they intend hereafter to 
reside. —— The English language is now so generally studied by 
reading people on the continent, that the great publishing houses 
of Leipsic—the German mart of the book trade, where the publish- 
ers have an exchange of their own—tind it their interest to repro- 
duce in cheap form ,the original text of American books. ‘The 
cheap editions of ‘Tauchnitz (the Harper of Germany), are to be 
found in all the bookstores of Europe.—— A project is on foot 
for the establishment in Winchester, Va., of a college of high 
grade, to be under the control of the Odd Fellows. —— The Hon. 
Hamilton Merritt, of Canada, has come out in favor of extending 
the reciprocity treaty to manufactures, and abolishing the custom 
houses on both sides the line. This would be animportant step— 
one which would probably lead to our supplying the Canadians 
with every description of manufactured goods. —— A paper has 
just been started in Richmond, Indiana, called “ The Broadaxe of 
Freedom and Grubbing Hoe of Truth.” —— The firemen of New 
Orleans having broken up their organization and surrendered their 
machines, on account of a new ordinance, the mayor has issued 
a proclamation calling upon the citizens to form volunteer associa- 
tions to act in case of fire, until the new system can be organ- 
ized. —— Major J. Smith, a member of Gen. Harrison’s stat¥ at 
the battle of Tippecanoe, died in Indiana on the 24th ult A 
new college is projected in Ohio, to be located at Hillsborough, in 
Highland county. Benjamin H. Johnson, a deceased merchant of 
that place, left $10,000 to endow a professorship if a university 
should be established there within six years, and steps have been 
taken to that end.—— The receipts at the Pennsylvania State 
treasury department during the year ending December Ist, were 
$5,590,474 11, and the expenditures, $5,385,705 52. There are 
in the United States 750 paper-mills in actual operation, having 
2000 engines, and producing in a year, 270,000,000 pounds of 
paper, which is worth, at ten cents a pound, $27,000,000. ‘To pro- 
duce this quantity of paper, 405,000,000 pounds of rags are re- 
quired, 1 1-4 pounds of rags being necessary to make one pound 
of paper. ‘The cost of manufacturing, asidé from labor and rags, 
is $4,050,000. —— The mammoth steamer Vanderbilt was launch- 
ed in New York, in the most satisfactory manner. Capt. John 
Norton, of Dublin, Ireland, has patented a mode of using fulmi- 
nating powder as a priming for cartridges, so as to cause an explo- 
sion through the unbroken cartridge case ; also for puncturing the 
case of cartridges at the base, to enable the charge to be ignited 
from the flame of the cap of the nipple. —— Mr. J. T. Jackman 
was killed on his farm, two miles from London Mills, N. H., in 
consequence of a tree falling upon and crushing him.—— At a 
recent meeting of the National Institute, Mr. Coues gave some 
interesting views on an analogy which appearec to exist between 
the line of the simultaneous action of an earthquake, as traced out 
by the distinguished Professor Rogers, and the lines or axes of the 
winter storms of our continent, 4s appeared from the researches of 
Professor Espy.—— Gunpowder, which was ten cents a pound in 
New York on the opening of the war, has advanced to twenty 
cents. ——— Milton was a cobbler’s clerk, and also derived a preca- 
rious subsistence from teaching in a country school. Shakspeare, 
until honored by royal notice, was scarcely considered a respectable 
vagabond ; Otway and Goldsmith perished in want, and Chatterton 
sought refuge from despair in suicide. —— The New York Times 
says that one of the oldest wine dealers in that city has offered 
$1000 that there is not a gallon of genuine old Port wine in the 
whole city of New York! 


+ > 
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Tue Guir Stream.—Lieut. Maury gives some very rational 
views respecting the formation of the Gulf Stream. Its waters, he 
says, have an equatorial warmth, and are more salt than those 
through which it rans, thus showing that they have been subjected 
to the process of evaporation in the warm latitudes, and are bear- 
ing off the residuum of salt to mingle with the fresher waters of 
the northern seas. They part with their heat in the higher lati- 
tudes, and there, chilled by mingling with the common mass, they 
change their direction, rush southward, and displace the heated 
waters of the equatorial regions. 


> 
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Tue First Crocx.—It is now about five hundred years, ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable on the subject, since the 
first clock was invented and put into operation ; and for more than 
two hundred years their manufacture was carried on only upon so 
limited a scale that kings and nobles alone could purchase them. 
At the present time a time-piece is the commonest, as it is also one 
of the cheapest, household articles. 


> 


Her oLp Tricxs.—Lola Montez, on her late passage to Aus- 
tralia, attempted to stab the mate of the vessel, for kicking her of- 
fending lap-dog. Everybody remembers how she horse-whipped a 
Russian aid-de-camp, for ordering her off the parade ground at St. 
Petersburg. 


» 


Dourr’s new System os Boox-Kerrinc—192 pages, royal 
octavo. Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $1 50. Sanc- 
tioned by the New York Chamber of Commerce as “The most 
perfeet combination ef science and practice yet published.” 


Wayside Gatherings. 


| 


In New York there are said to be two hundred astrologers, clair- | 


voyants and fortune-tellers. 

The “ Highlands” of the Hudson were called by the Indians 
Matteawan, meaning the country of “good fur.” 

The Morse and House line of telegraph between New York and 
Washington, pays seventy per cent. net, upon the paid up capital. 


Foreign Items. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, England, has a new work in the press, 


, with the title, “The Church of Christ during the First Three Cen- 


The Memphis Bulletin says Mr. Couldock is the best actor ever | 


seen on the boards in that city, “‘ unquestionably.” 

The necessaries of life are terribly high in Baltimore, and there 
is also great scarcity of employment in that city. 

Three sellers of spoiled meat, at Memphis, were recently sent to 
the workhouse for sixty-four days. Served thei right. 

Mr. F. Hoyt, who resides at South East, N. Y., has in his well 
a trout which he put in twenty-five years ago. Ile is about a foot 
long, and large in proportion. a 

Richly cut glass must be cleaned and polished with a brush, 
and like a plate, occasionally rubbed with chalk; by this means 
the lustre and brilliancy are preserved. 


Three ladies, mother and two daughters, gave a young man in 
Brooklyn a severe cowhiding lately. He had circulated injurious 
reports in regard to one of the young ladies. 

It is but cleven years since the telegraph line, of forty miles in 
length, of Professor Morse was built, and now there are not less 
than 32,000 miles of telegraph wires on our continent. 


Mr. C. Hall, of Davenport, Iowa, keeper of a dance house, ad- 
vertises that the liquor law and the Sunday law have ruined his 
business, and he is obliged to offer his house for sale. 


The census returns give the entire population of New York as 
3,466,188. At the last census, in 1850, the population was then 
3,095,394. ‘The population of New York city is 629,810. 

A decree and alimony in $500 has beer allowed in the divorce 
ease of Clementina Booth vs. Junius Brutus Booth. The parties 
are well-known starsin the theatrical world. 

J. A. Savage, a returned Californian, who committed suicide in 
New York, lately, left behind the following warning : ‘‘ Beware of 
the mischief-maker. Beware of the wonum with a long tongue.” 

Social parties are quite the rage in New York at this time- 
The opera is thinly attended, while every night there are some 
half a dozen jams in the palatial mansions of the fashionable 
avenues, 

A resolution has been introduced into the South Carolina legis- 
lature, for the purchase of statues of Moultrie, Marion, Sumpter, 
Hayne, McDuftie and Calhoun, and also of a sarcophagus for Mr. 
Calhoun’s remains. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, has received from his friends 
a new overcoat. He is as enthusiastic about it as a boy in his tirst 
boots, and says : ‘It fits us as well as though we had been melted 
and poured into it.” 

Twenty-five years ago, Iowa was a wilderness tenanted only by 
the savage. Now she has a civilized population estimated at six 
hundred thousand, and constantly increasing. The emigration 
this year has been very heavy. 

There are at the present time in the parish prison in New Or- 
leans, under sentence of death, no less than five persons who were 
convicted of capital crimes last winter and spring in the First Dis- 
trict court in that city. 

The proposed national monument at Plymouth is to consist of 
a colossal figure of Faith pointing to the skies, made of granite, 
and seventy feet high. With the pedestal it will form a monu- 
ment one hundred and fifty feet high. 

A French colony in the Crimea is one of the rumors of the day. 
Such an arrangement, it is contended, would afford an outlet for 
the inflammable part of the Parisian population, and thus take 
away one clement of revolution at home. 

Captain Robert Henderson, toll-keeper at the upper bridge, in 
Belfast, was found in an upright position, recently, reclining 
against one of the piers, drowned. It is supposed that he acci- 
dentally fell into the water. His age was about eighty. . 

A church of twenty-six Baptists, with their pastor, have left 
Mechlenburg, Germany, for the United States, driven here by per- 
secution. ht Mgmel, in Prussia, the Baptists are receiving large 
accessions, notwithstanding the intolerance from which they suffer. 

The Providence Tribune says that St. John’s church, of that 
city had done an act of unusual justice, by guaranteeing to Rev. 
Dr. Crocker, who has served them more than half a century, a 
liberal support for life, together with an annuity to his family. 

The South Carolina Conference have resolved to sell their inter- 
est, as individuals, in the stock of the South Carolina Railroad 
Company, “ because the company would work on the Sabbath 
day, and they did not wish to partake in making money on the 
Sabbath.” 


The pork trade is more lively in Cincinnati than it has been for 
several years. At several establishments, sixteen hundred hogs 
are killed daily, and if all the establishments that are proposed are 
put in operation, at least ten or twelve thousand hogs will be there 
slaughtered daily. 

It is estimated that there are sold in the markets of New York, 
during the year, 40,000 woodcock, 35,000 partridges, 10,000 rab- 
bits, 20,000 canvass back ducks, 5000 brants, 2000 mallard, and 
30,000 black ducks, 5000 wild geese, 10,000 dozen of plover and 
snipe, and 25,000 wild pigeons. 

In the house of representatives of Pennsylvania, in 1833, while 
a bill granting pensions to certain revolutionary veterans was 
pending in that body, Mr. Matthias moved to add a gratuity of 
$40 to one Sarah Cross, “‘ the sweetheart of an old soldier,” which 
motion prevailed, 45 to 36. 

Asa lady, who had been to Columbus, Ga., after a faithless 
husband, was returning to her home, near Macon, a short time 
since, her child, an infant in her arms, died on board the cars. 
She was alone, but received all possible attention from the conduc- 


tor and passengers, who made up a purse for her relief. It was a_ 


scene. 


The Rev. Mr. Damon says that during a residence of twelve 
years at Honolulu, he did not know of a single instance of a ves- 
sel, sailing under the Hawaiian flag, that left port on the Sabbath. 
Mr. Damon expresses his belief that the Christian element is 
more influential among the Hawaiian people than any other nation 
that can be named. 

It is claimed that the Hollanders first invented the right process 
for keeping type in forms. John Van Der Mey, of Leyden, is 
saie to have been the inventor, and the art was lost to the Dutch 
at his death. Again, it is claimed that at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a Scotchman, named Ged, took casts from 

and struck off sheets ; but in 1795, one Firman Didot, in 
ce, invented the present method of casting plates from type, 
and gave it its present name, stereotyping. 


turies.” 

Water is scarce at Jerusalem. In building a school-house that 
cost £600, Bishop Gobat was obliged to pay £60 for water to mix 
the mortar ! 

A pretty young English lady had her veil torn by the fragment 
of a shell thrown from the northern to the southern side of Sebas- 


| topol, lately. 


A bookseller of Helsingfors on recently applying to the police for 
& passport to Sweden, was refused one, on the ground that no 
books were now wanted in Russia. 

The celebrated mill of Alphen, on the Rhine, which tradition 
assigns as the birthplace of the famous Dutch painter, Rembrandt, 
has lately been destroyed by fire. 

A great exhibition is in contemplation in Vienna, for 1859, and 
it is even said that the pian of the building has already received 
the approbation of the emperor Francis Joseph. 

There is great destitution in Italy on account of the failure of 
the vintage and the crops. The poor in the mountains think the 
kernels in the cone of the pine tree a great luxury. 

In the French army the soldiers during the winter wear wooden- 
bottom shoes. The result is, that the French army is less afflicted 
with toothache and rheumatism than any army in the world. 

The Turkish government has exempted the town of Kars from 
all taxation for three years, as a reward to it for the devoted atten- 


| tion bestowed on the garrison by the inhabitants during the entire 


progress of the siege. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Never anything can be amiss, when simpleness and daty 
tender it.—Shakspeare. 

.... Nothing more detestable does the earth produce than an 
ungrateful man.—<Ausonius. 

.... A propensity to hope and joy is real riches; one to fear 
and sorrow, real poverty.—/Zume. 

.... Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, and manage 


it against despairing thoughts.—Shakspeare. 

.... It is only necessary to grow old to become more indulgent. 
Isce no fault committed that I have not committed myself.— Goethe. 

.... Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
though the ungrateful subjects of their favors are barren in return. 
—Rowe. 

..-. True fortitude is seen in great exploits that justice war- 
rants, and that wisdom guides: all else is towering frenzy and 
distraction.— Addison. 


..+. It is the bounty of nature that we live, but of philosophy 
that we live well; which is, in truth, a greater benefit than life 
itself. —Seneca. 

.... The human race are sons of sorrow born, and each must 


have his portion. Vulgar minds refuse, or crouch beneath their 
load ; the brave bear theirs without repining.— 7homson. 


..+. He lives long that lives well; and time misspent is not 
lived, but lost. Besides, God is better than his promise, if he takes 
from him a long lease, and gives him a freehold of a better value. 
—Fuller. 

..+. It is much easier to ruin a man of principle, than a man 
of none, for he may be ruined through his scruples. Knavery is 
supple, and can bend, but honesty is tirm and upright, and yields 


not.—Colton. 


Joker's Dudget. 


Why is the letter U the gayest in the alphabet? Beoeause it is 
always in fun. 


A genius has just invented a stove that saves three-quarters of 
the wood, while the ashes it makes pays for the remainder. 


“There, John, that’s twice you have come home and forgotten 
that lard.” —“ Really, mother, it was so greasy that it slipped my 
mind.” 


An Irishman, who had been fined several weeks in succession 
for getting drunk, coolly Li ase to the judge that he should take 
him by the year at a reduced rate. 


Mr. Gripes, the usurer, to whom a sixpence always looked as 
large as a cartwheel, is in the habit of holding his breath while the 
tailor measures him, so that his garments will require less cloth. 


An Irishman called in great haste on Dr. Abernethy, stating 
that: “ Be dad, me boy Tim has swallowed a mouse !”—“ Then, 
be dad,” said the doctor, “tell your boy Tim to swallow a cat.” 


Belvidera—It scems cruel to kill so many animals for us—thirty- 
six poor squirrels put to death to make a muff for us!’ Emily— 
Yes, it is cruel. Why don’t the monsters take their skins off with- 
out killing them ? 


The following is the substance of a story going the rounds :—A 
stuttering boy gets used to the round-faced figures on old-fashioned 
tombstones ; afterwards he happens to shoot an owl—“ There it 
he exclaims ; “ I’ve sh—sho—shot a cherudbim 


A young gentleman, very conceited and vain of himself, and 
who, by-the-by, was rather despised, with a face much pitted by 
the small pox, was addressed by a chap, who, after admiring him 
for some time, said, “ When carved work comes in fashion, you’ il 
be the handsomest man I ever put my eyes on.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An é t, moral and refined Miscellancous Family Journal, devoted to 
Polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest possibl t of intelligence. No advertisements aro 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is undcr 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Batiou’s Picroria.” 


TERMS :—INVARIALLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ “ “ 


Any person oo sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


PicTORLAL, 
blished every Saturpay, b . M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tramont and Broméeld Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Seventeenth copy gre 
One copy 1 FLAG or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s 
64 por angum, M 
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